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I. THE SCAMMELL FAMILY RECORD.* 


Doct, Samuel Leslie Scammell and his wife 
(whose maiden name was Jane Libbey) landed 
at Boston Mass. A.D. 1738. Settled in that | 
part of Mendon now Milford, (sailed from Ports- | 
mouth, 
death A.D. 1753. 
Leslie, born A.D. 17389, and Alexander born 
A.D. 1744.4 They by their fathers request, 
after his death, were put under the care of Rev. 
Amasiah Frost, the former until he was fitted 
for the study of Physic; the latter for college. | 


Samuel, on leaving Mr. Frost, studied Physic | 


and Surgery under Doct. ‘Wheat of Newton 
& Boston, & Doctor John Corbett of Bellingham 
whose daughter, Bethiah, he married ;} prac- 
ticed Physic in Milford and died at Bellingham 
A.D. 1805, aged 66: 


days before him. And Alexander on leaving 


Mr. Frost, entered College at Cambridge Mass. | 


graduated A.D. 1769: He then taught School at | 
Kingston Mass., Portsmouth N. H. and Shep-|- 
leigh, Maine. 


* Copied from the Family Bible, in possession of John L. 
Scammell, Esq., of Milford, Mass., Sept. 26, 1860.—W. F. G. 


+ Harvard College Records say he was eighteen years and 
four months old when he entered College, and that he was 
born on the twenty-seventh of March, 1747. There are two 
independent records which confirm each other. 
the Freshman Class, in 1765, as is probable, the College Re- 
cords would appear to be correct.—W. F. G. 


t “Dr, Samuel.Scammell of Mendon and Mrs. Bethiah Cor- 
“bett of Bellingham were married January 3d 1760 
“by Rev Amasiah Frost Pastor 
“ of the Second Ch. in Mendon ”’ 


—Mendon Town Records. 
Hist. Maa. VIII, 9. 


England,) practiced Physic until his | 
He had two sons viz Samuel | 


his wife deceased eight | 


He spent some time with Thomas | 


If he entered | 


 Sesnnnall, hie Cousin, wtis wenesumbalened by 
‘the King of England, to survey timber in the 
District ‘of Maine, and then he entered the Law 
| Office of John Sullivan of N. H. where 
| the Revolution found him: Was then appointed 
Brigade Major in the Army, at Caml ridge ; he 
| afterwards served as Adjutant-General of the 
Army until a short time before the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis, when he took command of a 
| Regiment of Light Infantry, (as before this, he 
| commanded a Reg. at the capture of Burgoyne) 
| when having been sent out afew days, before 
| the surrender of Cornwallis to reconnoitre the 
works of the Enemy, was taken by a party in 
}ambush, from whom he received a mgrtal wound 
and in a few days died aged 37. 

He was six feet two inches in height and un- 
married. 

MARIAGES, 





Samuel L. Scammell of Bellingham to Emily 
| Stearns of Milford, married at Milford Oct. 10th, 
| A.D. 1811, by Rev. David Long 
Dr. John Scammell was born at Mendon, now 
| Milford Dec. 30th, 1761 His wife was Hannah 
Jones, born at Holliston Nov. 29th, 1760. Mar- 
ried Nov. 1781 and died Sept. 9th, 1823. 


THErR CHILDREN. 


Hopestill born May 6th, 1783. Married Otis 
ae er, April 1807. died Oct. 13th, 1808, aged 

_ Leslie, born Nov. 25, 1784. 

Mary — born Nov. 25, 1786. Married Jo':n 
| Wheeler, April 1807, died Feb. 3, 1811, aged 24 
| Bethiah — born June 16th, 1791. married 
John Wheeler, April 1812, died March 7th, 1816, 
aged 24. 

John Corbett — born Aug, 5th, 
Jan. 24 1848, aged 54. 


1793, died 


Samuel Leslie Scammell born at Milford Mass. 
Nov. 25, AD 1784. 


Emily Stearns born at Milford Mass. January 
14th, 1793. 
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Mary Wheeler Scammell, born at Bellingham, 
Mass. Dec. 23, A.D. 1812. 


John Stearns Scammell born at Bellingham, 
Mass. May 26, A.D. 1816. 


Doct. John Scammell, died March 9th, A.D. 
1845, aged 83 yrs. 

Emily Scammell wife of Samuel L. Scammell, 
died at Milford June 8th, 1854, aged 61. 

Samuel L. Scammell died at Milford July 17th, 
1855, aged 70. 


David Stearns born at Milford Feb. 4th, 1749. 
Married at the age of 22 years, to Dinah Bullard 
aged 18 yrs, who died Oct. 23. 1789. aged 39: 
again married Joanna Adams, born June 15th, 
1761, and when married 29 years of age by 
whom he had issue. 

Nancy Stearns born March Ist, 1791 

Emily Stearns born January 14th, 1793. 

Joanna Stearns born Dec. 24th, 1794 

Sally Stearns born Nov. 14th, 1796 


The said David Stearns died June 28th A.D. 
1826, aged 77. His said wife Joanna died Feb. 
14th, 1843 aged 82. 


2.—LETTERS. 
I. 
Drar Sr, 

Ihope you will accept of my Acknowledg- 
ments, for the unmerited favor you have con- 
ferd upon me In writing to me; & Ihope I shall 
be able to make you a more adequate. Compen- 
sation, if ever I should return to College, if not 
I hope you will take up contented with this (for 
itis ull the paper I,ve got) indeed Sir a Word 
from Cambridge is to me a Word in Season. I 
want a letter from there every Day, to enliven 
my drooping Spirits. I am in asad Condition 
since you left me, afflicted with a bad Cold & 
tormented with the impertinet Buzzing of a 
parcel of ignorant Souls asking about the Tut- 
errers & President’s Study & the L—d knows 
what all; some say I am expell’d, some say I 
dare not return to College & with a significant 
Nod of their Crasy Heads say ah he is asad 
Rogue & will now be paid for his pranks by the 
Gross; he’ll have a humble Acknowledgment to 
make I'll warrant you; then Pride have a fall 
quoth the Other: But d—n em all, if they’d let 
me alone I woud them as the old woman said to 
the fleas. But however the most sensible part 
say I am keeping School which is matter of fact, 
but shall finish tomorrow Noon at your Service 
sir. Idont think you’d know me unless you 
see me in the Sellar Room, I am so pin’d away 
that I am almpst afraid to look at myself & aaik 
less to feel of the sharp Bones that peep thro 
the Skin; & unless I Can enjoy your agreeable 
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‘ompany & that of my old friends I shall soon 
make a fine Skeleton, which is the best Use I 
believe the can put me to. But however I am 
determin’d to banish this Gloomy Sadness as 
fast as possible for your Mother threatens to 
lick me if I dont chear up, but I tell her Td 
rather make an Acknowledgement, which will 
be I hope next Week, & if not then not till the 
Week after Election. I Visit your House very 
Often, & view some of your things which seems 
to afford me some Satisfaction; for I am now 
obligd to unburthen my Difficulties, & Scruples 
of Conscience to the Empty Winds since you 
have left me. I never wanted to see you more 
in my Life, but must be contented with con- 
gratulating you upon your Reception into the 
Bosom of Alma mater; & condoling with you upon 
your loosing the Waitership. But much good 
may do the present Waiters & I believe it will 
be with them male parata male dilabuntur,* & 
we have this to console us, to say with the fox 
we dont want any favors at their hands, since 
we cant obtain any.—It is a general time of 
Peace & health in the Precinct, we have had one 
little shindy since you went down, but it did’nt 
seem to do. your sisters & I when we meet have 
a general sypathetick Word Oh I wish frost 
was here, I want to se him unmassifully; we are 
afraid that you will be sunk in Spirits & College 
instead of being delightsom willrather be a bur- 
then. But takea wish from us all, that you 
would Chear up & rise superior to all the 
Taunts & Insults of the little Godships.—If I 
dont come down till after Lection I hope you 
will get a Horse & come & persuade my Chum 
to come with you, for I expect Broomshiret will 
afford somthing entertaining upon yt Day, to 
every speculative Mind all hands upon Deck are 
going to train, & those that cant get steel imple- 
ments get wodden ones & what cant get wodden 
ones carry Clubs. Ipraycomeupwithmy Chum , 
if you can possibly get away so y' all the Com- 
panies may have Levitt for their Priest. excuse 
the Defects of this Epistle by your extensive 
Candour & burn up the Letter as soon as possi- 
ble & you will oblige your affectionate & sincere 
friend 

Auxp", 

P S. all our family desire to be 
remembered to you. 

Menpon May the y* 10 1768. 

[Superscribed] 

Mr Amasran Frostt 
Student at 
HarvarD COLLEGE - 


ScaAMMELL 


* Proverb: ‘*Come to no good end.”"—W. F. G. 
t+ Mendon, called *‘ Broomshire,”’ from the fact that Brooms 
were manufactured there.—W. F. G. 


+ These Letters to Mr. Frost, were found, September 25. 1860, 
in the garret of the old Frost house, in Milford, Mass.—W.F.G. 
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II. 
Kznasron, August y® 15 1769 


DEAR FRIEND 
Our intimate & early acquaintance & friend- 
ship, render my separation from you very 
melancholly; alas my friend! I shall never enjoy 
your company with the same relish as formerly; 
tho’ I am in hopes we shall be together again 
very frequently, yet it will not seem as when 
devoid of care we were wont to pass away the 
fleeting hours in each others company, both at 
mendon & cambridge. ThenI enjoy’d pleasure 
unmix’d with care, & free from the vexations 
of this world. But now, I have landedinto the 
world, left college my darling Elezium; & those 
hyllean sweets, y' the sous of harvard enjoy, 
Left my native place, & friends of my youth, & 
am now a pilgrim in a strange land, & what is 
it for! for? why to get a scurvey livelihood, from 
the poor pittance (I dont very well understand 
y' wearer of 200 fan—. Omy friend snatch 
the gol en Opportunity, the precious span of 
time y' now offers you, improve it to the best 
aulvantage, & live happy whilst you may; divest 
yourself of y* cares of this world, & deceitful- 
ness of riches; For I assure you y' they will 
rush in upon you like a mighty torrent as soon 
as you have left Alma Mater. I seem at times 
to be deluged in vexation, & when I reflect 
upon what little progress I made in learning 
whilst at College I feel less y" y* least of all 
flesh. But reflection serves only to aggravate 
my present circumstances. I will therefore de- 
scend to some particulars of the present state 
of my pilgrimage. I begun school the monday 
after I left mendon in that part of Kingston 
which joins on plymouth, the heathern name of 
the place is rocky Nook. I board on the road 
to sonoatts ( N. B. I dont run at large) at one 
Capt pane aM ; within 3 Miles of my Chum, 
ah happy circumstance, for we are yet Chums 
in y° strictest sence of y° word, for altho we 
dont live in y*° same chamber & town yet we 
live in y* same county; & y' with relation to y* 
wide world, my classmates; is as it were the 
paper’d cock-loft 3 stories high, (O by the by 
have you got the chamber?) My school consists 
of about 30 scholars between 4 & 13, abecdarians 
amongst them. 17 or 18 of y™ are writers & 
they are the most forward mannerly, tractable, 
obedient & ambitious little things yt I ever saw 
in my life, my school house is in plain sight of 
the harbor, so that I have a prospect of all y*ves- 
sels as they enter & pass out of it my boarding 
place is very agreable to me; & the people the 
most agreable I. was ever amongst—I want 
very much to have some of my college friends 
take a tour to Kingston either by land or water, 
pray Sir if you can possibly take a ride this fall 
acancy, come down to see me, it is as pleasant 
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a journey as you can take, & you cant imagine 
how great pleasure & satisfaction it would give 
your sincere friend 
& humble Ser", 
ALEX", SCAMMELL. 

P. 8. Please send me the british Grenadier; 
& send me word if you cant get a school this 
winter to suit your mind, & 1 will make enquiry 
after one in this part of y° county. 

[ Superscribed. | 
For 
Mr AmartaH F Ros1, 
Student at 
HarvarD COLLEGE. 


Ii. 
Kinaston, October y* 
Deak Sik: 

I expect these Lines will find you preparing 
for Broomshire, big with the thoughts of vacan- 
cy & its diversions. Time was once when I 
could realize Y° enlivening thought, but now I 
have far distant Scenes, the Approach of chil- 
ling Winter, & the continual din of pray Sir, 
& pray Sir. I wish I could spend y* Vacancy 
with you, as we were wont to do, either in rid- 
ing, or among y* squirrels, & young Ladies, 
which serv’d not only to give strength & Vigor 
to the Body, but softened and embelished y: 
mind. So y' by the assistance of Squirrils, 
horses, & Ladies, we got a good relish for 
College. But now I have no Squirrils, but few 
Ladies & as few horses, You understood when 
here y‘ I had engag’d Plymouth School; Well, 
Ye Week after you was here Y’ had a town 
Meeting & sent over a Committee to see whether 
I would relinquish my Engagement. I told 
you I had no desire to keep the School if Y> 
could possibly keep M* Barrows in, & if Y 
would make me some very small allowance I 
would give it up. the next Monday both parties 
muster’d as strong as possible & after having 
quarrel’d all ye Afternoon between daylight & 
dark Y* voted M’ Barrows out of. the School 
by y* turning vote of y* Moderator. Quarrel- 
ing has got to very great perfection among y™ 
so y' I determing if y* School Committee will 
release me, to keep as far from y™ as possible: & 
am now clawing off as fastasIcan. But am 
afraid Y' YY wont let me relinquish y* Bargain. 
If Y¥’. do get me amongst y™ wo be to me! 
Barrows keeps for his party in his own house & 
seems desirous to live with y™ bad as Y’ are. all 
y° principal ones of y* town are againsthim. I 
was in great hopes when I came here, to have 
liv’d, at least, a peaceable life. But at present 
live a very vexatious one. However quarrel- 
som or not I still remain your 

Friend & very humble Servant 
Apx', SCAMMELL, 
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P. 8. Please to keep this Letter a part from | 
my folks at Home, unless calld upon by y™ to 
tell what you know, & I should be glad if you 
would not tell y™ but what I determine to stay 
at Kingston the whole year, tho at present it is 
very uncertain whether I keep more y® my Quar- 
ter out. Please to remember me to all enquir- 


ing friends—A pleasant Vacancy—God bless 
Amen. 


[Superscribed. | 
To 


you. 


Mr. Frost, 
at 
Harvard College 


in Cambridge, Student. 


Filed— 
Oct. 1769. 


IV. 


My Dear o~p Menpon FRIEND: 

How fares you? God bless you, how does 
our Mendon Friends fare Ye Cold Weather? does 
Broomshire border upon Mill River* yet, & are 
all our little circle of Friends well. Well have 
you been Keeping School, otherwise, Pedagog- 
tizing this Vacancy; & If you have, how much 
Patience have you eft, if you have but little, 
burn this before you read more, for it will re- 
quire very uncommon Patience to bear with 
this Nonsence, But it is all Ihave left having 
Epistoliz’d all my Stuff on paper to my Corres- 
pondents, to whom I should be glad if you 
would give my Litters a toss, i, e, as many as 
you can conveniently, & I should take it as a 
very great Favor to receive all the News y' is 
stiring at Mendon Cambridge & the Towns 
adjacent. Since my last to you I have taken 
my Flight to Plimouth, amidst Friends & Foes, 
pell mell. some look’d at me some did’nt, but 
none assaulted me Vi d& Armis. I liv’d here 
about 6 Weeks before I dar’d think of enjoying 
myself; till at length mirabile dictu I found my- 
self in the good Graces of my most inveterate 
Adversaries. Howlongit will hold,T'll tell you as 
soon as possible; all I can tell you at present is 
y' I find a fine parcel of hearty fellows here, & 
good Girls; we have Dances here as thick as YY 
can spatter. My old everlasting Chum lives 
close to me, as hearty as ever; & would be 
amazing glad to see you here by Water next 
April as well as your affectionate Friend 

Aux" ScAMMELL. 


P. 8. Dont fail of writing every opportunity 
& excuse my Absurdities Y‘ is in my letter, for 


*The northeasterly part of Mendon wasa parish, in 1741, 


called Mill-river. It was incorporated in 1780, by the name 
of Milford.—W. F. G. 
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Bese ptember, 


|I wrote it whilst M* Bacon was "ilhalilinn 
Dishes. 
[ Superscribed] 
For 
M’ Amanran F'R0s7, 
at 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Filed: 
Dec. 1769. 
V. 


My VERY DEAR OLD Broomsaire F Renn, 

The News of your being alive & that by your 
own Hand, was to me like an Husband to an 
old Maid, i, e, the best good Luck y‘ could be- 
fall me, & now Vice versa Sabbath day Even, 
allows an Opportunity to send you a Scrawl. 
You Mention some Tlorpresidenticorporation 
Affairs, & the violent Tornados Y* have hap- 
pened at Cambridge, which seems torevive the 
the Memory of Days of Yore. Tho it seems 
you have got one Degree further towards Per- 
fection than usual. We never us’d to go to the 
Superior Court, or have any Actions go up by 
Demurage, nor take our 1st & second Degree 
before we commenc’d AB. This wasthe Case with 
you, but ye are washed, but ye are cleansed Xc. 
But one thing has happend ‘amongst you 
which argues a little Want of Foresight or great 
Forgetfulness, & Y‘ is calling the old President 
up amongst youagain. Had he obey’d, woe be 
to you! Your last State would have been worse 
than your first. Iam very sorry to hear that 
so many of your Hands are blown over board, 
& hope that none of the Storms will be very 
frosty since you have got so near y* Harbor of 
Commencment* i, e, the Ocean of y* World & 
its Vanities. My friend you will then have 
sensations perhaps different from what you ever 
had before. But God bless you, & enable you 
to have merry Heart, & send you along before 


* “ DEAR SON: 

“Wishing you a frugal, decent and happy Commencememt, 
“I Send you down, by Your Sister Olive, £51 15s old Teu’r 
«with a iittle Cheese, the bestand all I could get.—hope You 
** will pay off and Take receipts for all you owe at Cambridge, 
*‘Except at Mr. Reeds, To whom no doubt we Shall be fur- 
“ther endebted,—So that if your money does not hold out, 
“nor mine, to pay him I must get him to wait on me ’till ye 
**End ofthe Vaoancy. I hope you will be as prudent as may 
«Consist, with your approaching Sir-ship.—Your, Pauper Pa- 
“ter, you know would act out of Character to pretend to do 
**much at Commencement by way of Entertainment. I Shall 
«leave what you have Entirely with your discretion—I pur 
«pose to be down ye day before Commencemt,--So wishing 
“the Divine Protection, & Blessing to attend you, With Sin- 
«cere Affection, I am Your Father, 

** MENDON ; 
« July, 5th, 1770. 


«Pp. 8. If you can purchase a little Tully, and a great Tully 
** (Davidson’s Translation), Second handed among your Class- 
«mates, reasonable enongh to pay you for your trouble; 
*« for Ammidon’s advantage—it would be Very acceptable to 
“him, & heres ye money ” * * * * 


“A: Frost. 


+ “Frost Papers "in possession ‘of—W. F. 
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Commencement to see your most affectionate | 


friend & humble serv‘ 

Aux*, ScAMMELL. 
fail not of Appearance, it is 
a& person more glad to see you than me, 

| Superscribed—] 
For 
Mr Amarran F Rost, 
at 
College, 
Pene AB. 
Filed— 
July 1770. 
VI. 


MY DEAR OLD PEDAGOJCAL BROOMSHIRE FRIEND, 


I entertained sanguine Hopes of revisiting 
our native Place together, But not being able 
to leave Plymouth so soon as I expected, and 
being oblig’d to be at Portsmonth so soon after 
I leave Plymouth that I shan’t be able to go to 
mendon in Y° intermediate space of time. I 
tell you what if you and I were Lords or Dukes, 
or what is vastly preferable, if we were rich 
farmers worth £300000 (and as many more 
cyphers as you have a mind to add) we would 
shine out with most refulgent splendour, & cut 
a distinguish’d figure all over y* world & more 
too, that we would—& who in Nature has not 
male the same wish iterumque iterumque vocavit 
—You are still in y* dreary regions of School- 
keeping, I am just Verging toa conclusion, & 
God grant I may’nt be redue’d by any adverse 
dispensation whatever, to be invelop’d in the 
narrow walls of a School house any more, from 
this time forth & forever more amen—I arriv’d 
at Plymouth Sunday Evening after I left Ando- 
ver, & the Fraternity, had like to have been 
wash’d away with the Dew of y* Sabbath—My 
musical Organs are stuck full of the musical 
concotinations of that anthem which I heard 
sung at Mr Philips. Devotion, harmony, & 
rapturous Symphony go hand in hand in Ye 
Composition, it almost broke my Back—If you 
go to mendon this Spring tell them how fares 
y°inmy Name &c That you may have little 
wood, few Scholars, & them good ones, & be 
endow’d with the double Spirit of Elijah (or 
Elisha I forgot which) is the ardent wish of 
yours in perpetuum. 

Auxp' SCAMMELL. 

Puym 19 of March. 

[Superscribed] 
To Mr. 
AmaRIAH Frost. 
at 
Hampton, 
NeW HAMPSHIRE. 
Filed March 19, 1772. 
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VII. 


| You oup Tom Frost you (Tut But). This is 
Broomshire Language—well no matter for that, 
we were both kittend there, in spite of our 
Teeth, let us think what we will. & you have 
been to Commencement too, you have, whilst 
poor I have been breaking ‘my Back over, 
Kennebeck, Andrascoggin, Penobscott, & a 
number of Names ten times harder than them, 
& more too, I mean I have taking the Plans of 
them, But hav’nt budg’d an Inch farther than 
Portsmouth tho, & dont desire to; If I could 
help it. But pox on it all, in one Fort-Nights 
Time I must dive into the Blackness of Dark- 
ness amidst the inhospitable Wilds of y* eastern 
Woods, where the melodious Musick of Nats, 
Musketoes, Wolves, Bears, & Wild Cats will 
continually sound a dreadful Peal inmy Ears— 
Well what think you aught to do now, to make 
me a Recompence for going to Commencement, 
you must tell me whether the Dons gave me 
my Degree or. not—whether you heard from 
Mendon, & what whether you see my Chum— 
whether you got Bungy—Whether you went 
into the Booth after Sunset & & whether or 
not, as much more as you please. I am all im- 
patience till I hear, therefore writ to me the 
first Opportunity I charge you, by all the Broom- 
shire ties that subsist between us. I fully intend- 
ed myself Y° Pleasure of Visiting you at Hamp- 
ton, but my Business wont Permit. I shall 
soon quit these Parts. The Lord have mercy 
upon me, says your sincere friend Alxd. Scam- 
mell, and I hope he will smile upon your sin- 
cere indeavors to promote the Education of 
your young Pupils & instil into their Minds 
true Principles of Virtue & Knowledge. It 
gives me Pleasure to hear that your Conduct 
gives universal Satisfaction to your imployers 
may you alway meet with the like Success in 
every Thing you undertake. 

PortsmovutH, July 17» 1772* 

Be sure & give me a minute Detail, if it fills 
a Ream of Paper, direct it to be left at Capt 
Tiltons Amen 

[Superscribed| 

For M 

AmARIAH Frost 

Schoolmster. 

at 
Hampton. 








VIII 
| WELL my o1p Broomsnree F'Rrenp. 


| I have got back safe and sound, and as hearty 
as an Indian notwithstanding I died last Sum- 


* « Juny 4, 1772 To an order to Mr. alexander Scammell 
“for ten Shillings and three Pence half Penny in full for keep- 
“ing the Gramer Scool one week.”—Berwick, Me. Town 
Records—W. F. G. . 
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mer. I have got my head so full of pine, and 
Hemlock Bows that my Ideas are as bad intan- 
gled—as I ever was in a Cedar Swamp,or climb- 
ing over Windfalls. But to the Case in hand—I 
have been above 60 Miles from Penobscot River 
Eastward by Land through the Woods, find the 
Life a very healthy one, “Silence enthrond in 
dreary Majesty weilds her savage Sceptre through- 
out the gloomy Woods. A Bed of Down made 
of Spruce Bows, & a roaring Fire at the feet 
preserves Health & draws of all the noxious 
Humours. I expect to winter at Berwick should 
be very much oblig’d to you if you would send 
me all Mendon & C®°llege News inclos’d in a 
Letter directed to 
Alexander Scammell at Berwick. 


Quick Quick 
ae 


Cap‘ Tilton of Portsmouth will forward your 
Letters to Berwick, 

PortsmovutH Decem' 31, 1772 

Come & see me if possible. * 

[ Superscribed | 

To Mr 

AMARIAH F Rost 

Schoolmaster 

at 
Hampton. 
IX. 
Dear FRIEND : 
' IT expect to go to Mendon next May If you 
have any Commands there they'll be taken 
charge of by me with the greatest Pleasure. 
Or if you have any News from there please to 
transmit them or it to Berwick, as I hav’nt 
heard from Broomshire lately. I wont promise 
you but what I shall take Hampton in my Way 
to Mendon, & should be extremely Glad if we 
could revisit Broomshire together; if your Busi- 
ness would permit. But you must write to me 
all about it, «&.excuse the Shortness of the Epis- 
tle, & Haste I am in. 
Y¥ Anxp' ScaMMELL 
PortrsmoutH March Y* 10, 1773. 


x 
DurxHamM August 4" 1773, 
DEAR FRIEND : 

News from Mendon reviv’d me, and it gave 
me very great pleasure to hear that Miss Olive 
was coming to Hampton. Perhaps your Sister 
will have an inclination to see our capital Town. 
If it would be equally convenient to you, to 
wait upon your Sister to Portsmouth next mon- 


* «March 19, 1773. Went to Berwick. dined at Col. Chad- 
* bourne’s with Mr Scammell, visited his singing school &c. 
‘The next Day went to their Parish meeting—from thence to 
**Capt Rogers’s ; from there to his Brothers up the River 
“Spent the Evining in Dancing & Singing &c in Company 
‘with Miss Hovey & Wallingsford &c &¢ Crossed the River 
*‘on the Ice to conduct the Ladies to Summersworth.” 
— Frost's Manuscript Journal in possession of W. F. G. 
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day, as any other day, I will meet you there as 
the Business of our Office* at present is such, 
that I cant possibly come to Hampton. Or if 
you cant go to portsmouth that day, appoint 
any other day during the Stay of your Sister, 
and if possible, I’ll do maul the pleasure to 
wait upon you I'll assure you that your Reso- 
lution of going to mendon makes me feel quite 
loansom already, & I am very desirous of se- 
ing you before you quit our Province. You 
may perhaps have an inclination to show your 
Sister this part of the Country, & so take a Trip 
over to Berwick, as Col: Chadbourn would be 
very glad to see you. You might come thro 
Exeter go thro Dover so thro Berwick, call 
upon Mr. Spring in your way to Portmouth, 
cross the ferry, & so go home again. A pretty 
excursion indeed in which short Ride your Sis- 
ter would have the pleasure of seeing the very 
quintessence of all New-Hampshire, & the best 
part of the Province of main In riding less 
than thirty miles out. 20 Miles from Hampton 
to Durham (an easy ride before dinner) where 
you would stay that day & night. The next 
morning ride from Durham to Berwick, which 
is 12 miles (pleasant ride before breakfast) 
where we might tarry that day & night & the 
next day go to M'. Springs who will be glad to 
see you & your Sister. If you will be so very 
kind as to come this way with your Sister it will 
very much oblige your sincere friend, 
Auxp". SCAMMELL, 

P. S. If you could come this way please to 
send me word this week, & if you can meet me 
at portsmouth next monday or not write me 
word you may forward a letter to me Saturday 
by Major Sullivan, or friday Night—I shall be 
at Tiltons if you come to Portsmouth. Come 
to Durham if possible for you cant take a more 
pleasant ride. Give my Compliments to your 
Sister. 

[Superseribed] 

or 
Mr Amarrau Frost 
at 
HAMPTON 
Schoolmaster 
XI. 
Duruam August 17" 1773. 
My Otp BrooMsHiReE FRIEND. 

I am extremely sorry that I cant have the 
pleasure of seeing you before you set out for 
mendon, & your Sister. As Major Sullivan is 
absent and I am oblig’d to stay in the Office 
this week, Pray be so kind as to forward the 
inclos’d Letters to the Persons they are directed 
to—If you call at College you may have an op- 


* Office of Gen. John Sullivan, with whom he read Law. 
—W. F. G. 
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portunity to send the Letter to Mr. Wadsworth 
by Col. Warren’s Son an undergraduate at Col- 
lege. I promis’d myself a great deal of happi- 
ness in taking the Tour with you & your Sister, 
which I propos’d in my last Letter to you, as 
I cant conceive of a more pleasant excursion 
that you could have taken, and still hope you 
will come this way upon a second thought And 
as to your Sister’s geting a Surplusage I am 
not afraid of it since she has a more capacious 
Understanding than to be overcharg’d with y* 
curiosities of New-Hampshire, Give my kind- 
est and most respectful Regards to your Honr’d 
Father, Mother, & Sisters. Tell my Mother & 
Brother that my Demensions are as extensive 
as ever, I should be glad to be once more with 
you at our native Soil but dont expect to, for by 
the time that I can get there, (which will be I 
expect next September come twelve month) 
you will be discharging the great Gun of the 
Gospel at the Heads of impenitents, & if you 
put on a great long fac’d orthodox Fiz, I shall 
be afraid of you, but am very sensible you have 
too much Judgment, to dress up Religion in 
the habit of Austerity, and monkish grimace. 
Therefore shall be glad to see you, & hear your 
dispensations in Y° evangelical way, where you 
begin to bear fruit.* May you succeed in your 
undertakings, be a rousiug Preacher, get a 
steepled parish, handsom Wife, and above all a 
good Salary-—As your affectionate friend, & Serv' 
shall ever 
Pray 
Auxpt ScAMMELL. 
O, I wish you a good journey, give Miss Olive 
a Pocket full of Love, & as my Letter to Mr. 
Wadsworth is of great importance please to 
send it the directest way. 
[Superscribed] 
To 
Mr AmanrianH F Rost 
at 
Hampton 
XxX 
My pear REVEREND, ORTHODOX (FORTASSE) 
BRooMSHIRE FRIEND : 
I cant realize your being so near as Exeter 
and not come to Durham to see your sincere 
friend. Are you afraid of being contaminated 


*« Fes. 1774. .Spent the most of this month in studying 
“ preparatory to the work of the ministry. 

**Manrcu 31. was examined with Mr. Spring by the Associa- 
“tion, & received from them a Recommendation to preach. 

Apr. 3. Began to preach, & after helping several of the 
Neighboring Ministers went to Townsend in New York, where 
I tarried Eight Sabbaths & went from thence to Hampton in 
New Hampshire; after continuing there 12 Sabbaths I 
preached at Moultonborough three Sabbaths, & from thence 
returned by the way of Hampton to Mendon again. Then 
went to Newton to keep school & supply the Pulpit. 

“Thus the year is finished.” —Frost’s Manuscript Journalin 
possession of W. F. G. 
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with good sound morality ? (such as prevails in 
our office) no, I am sure you are not, for char- 
ity induces meto believe that you have founded 
your Orthodoxy on the genuine Principles of 
Morality. If you have set out upon such prin- 
ciples, nor wreck of Nature, nor the crash of 
worlds, will sap your foundation. Ne Sutor 
ultra crepidem might be pronounced with great 
propriety from your Ecclesiastical Phiz. Haud 
dubitandum vel negandum—Least in confuta- 
tion of my Assertion you should level the grape 
shot of Divinity at me viz, Predestination, Rep- 
robation, non Salvation Transubstantion, 
Transmigration & &—words full of sound but 
quite devoid of sence (common sense I mean) 
But stop Pll not write you a single word by 
way of punishment for your sin of Omission (in 
not writing to me). Of what pray? why of 
what ought to be omitted. Ergo no crime, 
consequently I am absolv’d from my promise. 
I understand you are Amariah in Eremo; what 
my apostolical friend? are you going to 
Heaven through the woods? The way is difli- 
cult I have often heard but if it lays through 
woods, and those spruce & Hemlock; I shall 
halt till you have clear’d the roadfor me. But 
you have the Advantage, you may not only en- 
lighten their bewildered minds, But clear up 
their woody Farms for them, that is whilst you 
recommend their doing pennance for past folly, 
you may get them to work in a Spruce swamp, 
as the directest road to deep humiliation, and 
sure repentance. But is it true that you are 
going to settle on the Confines of Sun sett, is 
there nothing short of so long a Distance from 
me, can satisfy your rambling Destiny. If it 
be so I must set down contented & think of 
you, tho the Distance is almost to great even 
to think of any degree of intimacy. But upon 
the whole the farther you get from Old England 
the Better. Since like a cruel Stepmother she 
has withdrawn her fostering hand, forgot her 
dutiful Offspring, and true hearted descendants, 
forgot them did I say? Nay, she has even 
streched out her cruel hand of Oppression, the 
Iron Rod of Slavery, to trample us under the 
vile pedestel of abject Despotism. Assert that 
Liberty wherewith God and Nature has set us 
free; Display the Beauties of Liberty, with all 
the sacred Oratory of the Pulpit; set forth the 
charms of freedom with such energy as to warm 
the sourest Tory, convince your hearers that it 
is the Offspring of Heaven the celestial Dona- 
tion of infinite Benevolence. Decypher the 
malignity, Malevolence, Terror, Baseness, and 
detestable consequences 6f Slavery in colors 
blacker than the depest Hell. Tell them that 
the man who prefers life to Liberty or. would 
basely submit to Bondage ought to be annihil- 
ated. Your Duty as a member of Community, 
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Your Function as a Preacher your Conscience 
as an honest man demands it of you, with a 
Voice irresistably eloquent. 

If you should go to mendon, give my most 
respectful compliments to Your Hon‘ Father 
and Mother, and Regards to enquiring friends. 
Greet the sisterhood with an holy Kiss; and 
write a Line to your old friend 

Auxp' ScaMMELL 


P § Please to convey the enclos’d Letter to 
M: Jones. If this Letter comes to you timely, 
pray be so kind as to come this way & see me 
if you dont stay above a Fortnight: I fully 
intended to have come and seen you, But Busi- 
ness wont permit 

[Superscribed] 
To 

Mr Amartrau F Rost 

at 
Hampton 


Filed 
July 1774. 
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Sr. Jonns June 2™¢ 1776. 

I had the pleasure of receiving your agreea- 
ble, and in some measure severe letter Yester- 
day, By Col* Reed I assure you my dearest 
Nabby* to hear of your health and happiness 
gives me the highest Felicity—You tax me with 


Flattery and consequently insincerity. I will 


* *““Meprorp December 7th 1752 
“Thean I was married to Abigail Tufts the daughter of 
* Simon Tufts Esqr. 


*‘and my daughter Apicar. was born in October ye 5th: 
1753 
‘and my son John Bishop was born in November 20: 1755 


““November 4th 1765, Thean my dear Sister departed this 
“life, aged 46 years and 5 months. 


** September 25—1775. Thean my hon’red Mother departed 
** this life aged 75 years and five months. 


** December 16th 1791. Departed this life, my beloVed hus- 
** band John Bishop aged 69 years, and eight months. 


«December 17th, 1807. 
“aged 54 years 


The widow AnicarL Putnam died 


« Aug. 29, 1810. The widow Abigail Bishop departed this 
* life aged 82 years 11 mos. 7 days. 


“Feb. 8th 1833, departed this life John Bishop son of the 
“above aged 77 years, 2 mos, & 19 days. 


“ April 6, 1722, Thin I was born, John Bishop, Senior, 
** Abigail Bishop Senior, was born Sept 22, 1727.” 


In September, 1860, I copied the above from the family 
record of the Bishop family, at Medford, Massachusetts. 

Colonel Scammell was wounded at the seige of Yorktown, on 
the thirtieth of September, 1781; and died at Williamsburgh, 
Virginia, the sixth of October following. 

Dr. Archelaus Putnam, of Danvers, Massachusetts, married 
ABIGAIL BisHop, on the twelfth of November, 1786, by whom 
he had John Bishop Putnam, born January, 1788, died on the 
sixth of June, 1792; Abigail, born on the twentieth of July, 


1790, died on the tenth of May, 1829; James A., born on the | ; z ee Ss 
me & the flies, & Knats constantly stinging, I 


first of December, 1791.—W. F. G. 
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not arraign the Judgment of a person so dear 
to me as you are, but begg that you would at- 
tribute my warmth of Expressions to a sincere 
affection, and passionate fondness—Tis cruel 
my dearest, tis cruel to ever think I am insin- 
cere You wrong me to entertain the least Sus- 
picion of that kind—I am extremely oblidged to 
you for the dear Epistle, the Reception g:uve 
me a new flow of Spirits, and the Composition 
(except the severe part) the highest Satisfaction. 
I beg you would every Opportunity write to me. 
Tam sorry to hear of your honord Mother’s In- 
disposition, but hope her health will be restored 
and continued to her, as an invaluable Blessing, 
both to herself and Family. In my last I iu- 
form’d you of being ordered to Canada. I svt 
out from New York the 4" of May, sailed up 
Hudson’s River to Albany one hundred and 
sixty miles, thro’ a most romantick Scene stu- 
pendeous Cliffs and Mountains surrounded us 
on either Side, some beautiful Villages and 
Country Seats would now and then appear in 
the Valleys ; whilst the Distant Mountains ap- 
pear’d to be cover’d with Snow, the last Retreat 
of frosty winter,—Many miserable Hutts with 
poor but happy inhabitants. I was not a little 
surprized to find Albany to be so durty a City 
the houses in the Dutch Taste, the Inside clean 
to a fault even their Cyder Barrels are kept 
scowr’das clean as their Dishes. their women arc 
continually employ’d in scowering their floors. 
one drop of Ink In a house will breed a Rit, 
till it is eraz’d by soap & sand, and Dishcloits, 
whilst their Streets are excessive Durty, ani 
the outside of their Houses resemble a welch- 
man’s Breeches, voide of all form and Comuli- 
ness. The Dutchmen in general appear like 
Porter, and their women like Scullions, whilst 
their Coffers are lined with gold & Silver. We 
proceeded to St. Johns where we arriv’d the 
31st of May, and had the Pleasure of Viewing 
the Forts, and Fields of Battle where so many 
of our brave Americans have lost their Lives, 
and from whence they drove their Enemy. 
Everything is in the greatest Confusion at 
Canada, but my brave, worthy, & Honb'* Patron 
Gen! Sullivan being Commander in Chief of 
the Forces here, I hope we shall soon have bet- 
ter times here. May Heaven preserve the good 
State of Health he at present enjoys. I expect 
a warm Summer, But console myself with the 
Hopes of being so happy as to see you next 
Winter, which will richly make amends for the 
greatest Fatigues. I conjure you by the ties ! 
Love and Friendship not to call it flattery, for 
I solemnly protest I am incapable of using the 
least Dissimulation with the person that lies 
nearest my heart. 

The Musketoes continually buzing round 
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am afraid will make my Letter unintelligible, | 


Together with the Coldness of the weather which 
is extremely disagreeable—But hope your gen- 
erous Disposition will excuse my faults—Make 
me happy my dear in writing every Opportu-: 
nity to your 
most Affectionate 
& devoted 
Humble 
Servt 

Auxp' ScAMMELL. 

P. 8. The Bearer M Swan* will tarry some 
Days in Mistick, write by him if possible—May 
the best of Heavens Blessings attend you my 
Beloved Nabby. 

[ Superscribed. | 

To 
Miss Nassy Bisnop, 
at 
MistIcK. 
XIV. 
Oct* 29» 1776. 
Drarest Nanpy: 

IT have not had the Happiness of hearing 
from you since I left Ticonteroga. Nor had 
Opportunity to write to you since. My Passion 
flatters me that you have had no Opportunity 
of writing. I long for the happy moment 
when I can press youto my Heart. May 
Heaven preserve your health, and Partiality in 
my Favor. My dear Girl write to me every 
Opportunity. A Letter from you would soften 
the Fatigues of War. The fighting Part of this 
Campaign will soon be over, when you may ex- 
pect a longer and more polite Letter from your 
affectionate 

Humble Serv* 
Auxp' ScAMMELL. 
| Superscribed. | 
Oo 
Miss Asiaart BrsHopr, 
at 
MEprForD. 
XV. 
Exeter, March 224 1777, 
Dearest Naspy: 

I arrived at Exeter the Monday after I left 
Mistick, my Horse held out much better than 
IT expected. But as to myself I ever feel de- 
jected when I am going from you. I feel as if 
Thad left my better half behind me, a certain 
inexpressible something hangs upon my mind, 
that I cant feel happy when absent from my 





* Major Samuel Swan, son of Samuel Swan, who resided at 
Charlestewn, Mass., and was burnt out by the enemy at the 
Battle of Bunker’s-hill. His wife fled to Mistic (Medford) 
where he settled in 1790. Dr. Daniel Swan, the ‘Good 
“Samaritan,’’ who, now (1860) resitJes in Medford, aged 
seventy-nine, isa son of the Major, who died in 1826, aged 
seventy-six——W. F. G. 
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us for each other, else why should we be per- 
mitted to carry our mutual Affection to so a 
great alength. But cruel Fate, and a more 
cruel War has thrown an Obstacle in your way, 
but hope you will surmount it. I cant conceive 
how, or why, it should have any weight with 
you. Loveis a noble disinterested Passion. 
It overlooks small obstacles, & the purer the 
passion the greater difficulties it will surmount. 
pray consider the almost infinite Importance it 
is to me to call you my own before I march to 
Ticonteroga, how happy it will make me,—and 
what vast Obligations it will lay me under, to 
contribute as far as possible to make you happy 
in the marriage State. I shall not march [ 
believe under a Month from this time, consider 
me my lovely Girl, and enter into a noble 
Resolution to give your hand to the man, who 
loves you almost Adoration, before he takes 
the field to oppose our tyrannical foes. consider 
how many young Ladies have immortalized 
their Characters by encouraging their Lovers 
to defend their Country—I should still have an 
Opportunity to celebrate our Nuptials, and 
spending a Week or ten Days in your dear 
Jompany, before my departure, if you could 
possibly consent. For Heaven’s sake! by all 
the indearing ties of tender affection, I conjure 
you to write to me by Capt Livermore, & if you 
can consent to my proposal, I will fly to you 
the wings of Love. However write to me, if 
you have only time to inclose your name in Pa- 
per. The more I am acquainted with you, the 
more my passion increases—the more tender 
and delicate my Love. I shall indeavor to 
spend a few Days more With you before I leave 
this part of the Country at all Events—And 
snatch a few moments of Bliss and happiness 
before I take the field. 
Y* sincere and most 
affectionate Friend 
ALExD'. SCAMMELL. 
[Superscribed. | 
To 
Miss Apiear BisHop, 
at 
Misticx. 


XVI. 


Camp FREDERICKSBURGH, Novr 2" ’78, 
D: Nasy: 

I am at a Loss howto address you, whether as 
the same intimate dear friend as formerly, or 
as one who has contracted an intimate acquaint- 
ance with some gentleman more deserving of 
your good Opinion than Iam. I always hope 
for this best, that you are still disengaged; that 
you still entertain a partiality forme. That 
my addresses may still meet with a favorable 
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reception, and that I may be so fortunate as to 
deserve your hand as a reward for all the Hard- 
ships, Fatigues I have undergone in the 
service of my Count I have been exceeding 
unhappy in 
Tho distance of time & place has not in the 
least abated my sincere attachment and tender 
regard for you—I entertain the most sanguine 
Expectations & hopes, that I shall this Winter 
have the supreme satisfaction & pleasure of 
waiting upon you—of spending more agreable 
Hours in your dear Company—and persuading 
you to make me happy—The war is almost con- 
«laded; our distressed Country will undoubtedly 
be restor’d to a long wish’d for tranquility, & 
when that happy, thrice happy period shall 
arrive I hope upon your own principles you'll 
consent to my ardent wishes, at farthest—-Unless 
some fortunate deserving Rival should super- 
cede me in your Affection. If youare already 
engaged to another Person—If you think you 
cannot consent to make me happy in bestowing 
your heart & hand upon me, I conjure, I be- 
seech you to write me the first opportunity that 
I may not-have the mortification of finding my- 
self disappointed of the prospect of my long 
desired happiness too suddenly, when I shall 
come to Mistic this winter, glowing with the 
tenderest passion to clasp my dearest Naby to 
my bosom—and previously arm myself against 


the unhappy reverse of being frustrated of my 
warmest Hopes of felicity. Iam sure that your 
Mind is open and generous, & therefore am 
more urgent upon you to write me information 
whether you have engaged yourself to any other 


Gentleman. Tell me candidly lovely girl that 
I may know the worst, tell me if you think you 
exnnot consistent with your own delicate Senti- 
ments, make me one of the happiest men living; 
by generously consenting to become mine. 
But unless you write me, I shall take your 
Silence for consent, and still suppose you will 
give me the same kind Reception as usual that 
you still entertain a kind partiality for me; & 
that I have still the agreable delightsom 
prospect of entering into the tenderest connec- 
tion with the only person that can, that is 
capable of rendering me gratefully happy—But 
depend upon it that I have your welfare equal- 
ly at heart with my own, and unless I suppos’d 
that it would be the principle Study of my 
Life (in case we were inseperably connected) to 
render your Life as agreable and contented as 
possible, I should never presume to persue my 
Addresses. But where a tender Regard for a 
person is so firmly fix’d as mine, & establish’d 
by a Length of Time invariable, I think it im- 
possible but that he should exert his utmost 
abilities by every kind Office in his power to 
to render the Object of his Wishes in every 


eing so ong seperated from you— |’ 
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respect happy. That you may enjoy every 
Blessing & Felicity—That you may be crown’d 
with Health & Contentment is the predominate 
Wis!: of 
Y™ sincerely 
ALExD". SCAMMELL. 
M'« 
Nay BisHop. 
XVII. 


Camp Mipptz Brook, Dec: 26" ’78. 

Dear NaBy 

I have wrote you so many Letters without 
aaving the pleasure of receiving a single an- 
swer, that I am much at a Loss how to ‘address 
you in that way which would be most agreable 
to you. I wrote youin my last that I enter- 
tain’d hopes of coming to Mistick this Winter. 
The Duty of my Office is so great & of such a 
Nature, that I am apprehensive indeed am well 
assur’d that His Excellency will not grant me 
the Indulgence, unless you would generously 
surmount the suppos’d difficulties which you 
think lay in your way and condescend to give 
me your Hand as soon as I arriv’d, in that Case 
the Gen' is possessed of so much Delicacy & 
generosity, that Iam sure he would give me 
Leave of absence. I hear you are still disen- 
gag’d, & that I have groundsto hope. If that is 
the Case, my Dearest Naby you have Sufliciently 
try’d me to be convine’d in your own Breast 
that I love, that I esteem that I entertain a 
tender, a most fix’d Affection for you—We both 
my dear girl are advancing in Years, and grow 
older every Day-—The many happy Couple we 
daily see, the Assertions of those alreacy mur- 
ried, our own Feelings, nay our Duty to Socie- 
ty convince us the married State is the most 
happy, the most eligible, & that we cannot be 
completely contented till we arrive at that State. 
The longer we remain single, the greater dif- 
ficulties will arise in our minds, The War 
which seemed the principal Objection in your 
mind the last happy moments I was with you is 
nearly closed. I hope next Summer, perhaps 
this Winter will put a period to it. If the most 
tender Love, try’d Affections can make you 
Happy; Im sure no person can contribute 
more to it, than I can, Our long acquaintance, 
& intimate Connection, renders all reserve, 
scruples unnecessary and superfluous. We are 
well acquainted with each others minds & dis- 
positions, you are the only object of all I hold 
dear upon Earth. You have it in your power 
to make me the happest most grateful Hus- 
band in the world, whose whole Study would 
be your Happiness & Contentment. You are 
possest of those tender delicate Sensations 
which will induce you not to treat with cruelty 
or neglect, a person so totally absorb’d & devot- 
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ed to you. I know you have a generous Soul. 
I conjure you by all the tender moments we 
have spent together to write me an answer to 
this I must urge & insist upon it. Generously 
condescend to promise me you will make me 
happy in the Nuptial Bands. By which means 
I shall be able to obtain Liberty to fly to your 
Arms and convince you that you have bestowed 
your Affections & Hand upon a person whose 
Lively sense of Gratitude will ever render him 
studiously anxious to do everything in his power 
to deserve so rich a Blessing. My dearest, 
pardon me if in the Letter I have wrote any 
offensive Expressions consider me as a man 
pleading for earthly happiness, & in that light 
[ hope you'll excuse any Errors in Expression. 
From my long Connection with you, & the vast 
Number of Letters I have wrote you I think in 
justice you ought to send me an answer, & that 
I have a right to request one. I must again 
entreat you to write the first opportunity 
to 


Your 
AuExp'. SCAMMELL 
Miss 
Nany Bisnop. 
XVIII. 


Camp Mippts& Brook April 13» 1779 
Ds. : 

Impressed with a lively sence of gratitude, for 
the kind Treatment and Favors you and your 
Lady have confer’d upon me; desirous of ac- 
knowledging the same, and demonstrate that I 
wish ever to deserve your good opinion, must 
beg leave to trouble you with this Letter—I 
need not repeat that after contracting an Ac- 
quaintance with Miss Naby, I made bold to ask 
your & your Lady’s permission to continue m 
Addresses to her. Your kind Consent demands 
my most grateful acknowledgments. The 
winter after the campaign of 1776, The several 
times I was at Mistic I urg’d Miss Naby to give 
me leave to ask her of you in marriage, and in 
case you consented, to be married before I took 
the Field in the Spring of 1777. But to my 
great mortification she would not give me leave, 
and declar’d her intention not to marry me so 
long as I continued in the Army, tho’ at the 
some time us’d no argument to induce me to 
leave it. I feltunhappy that she had taken such 
a resolution as my fix’d determination has been 
evey since hostilities commenc’d to continue in 
the army so long as my bleeding country de- 
manded my services, and to prefermy Country’s 
good to every self-interested consideration. Had 
it been possible to have shaken my resolution I 
should have quitted the service on that account— 
As I then thonght and still think that my happi- 
ness in a great measure depends on a Connec- 
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tion with her—When she had form’d the resolu- 
tion, & I found I could not deswade her from 
it, I told her I should be willing she should 
form connections with any Gentleman, with 
whom she suppos’d she might live more happy 
than with me, as I regarded her happiness 
equably with my own—But should still entertain 
hopes so long as she remain’d single and dis- 
engag’d. I have continued to write to her since 
by every safe opportunity (when public business 
permitted) through the medium of Capt Brooks* 
who has kindly forwarded them—But have been 
so unhappy as not to receive an answer since 
the Fallof 1777. Nor have I received an answer 
from Capt. Brooks since the begining of last 
Fall. My being appointed to the office+ I am 
now in prevented my going to New-England the 
winter before last, as Iwas oblidg’d to use eve 
exertion to transact the business of it. The 
last winter I fully intended to have done myself 
the honor of paying you a visit—But found the 
public business still urg’d my steady continu- 
ence in the Office, and the Commander in-Chief 
averse to my leaving Camp. As I wasin a most 
disagreable uncertainty I could not urge a pros- 
es of marriage, not being sure but that Miss 
aby was already engaged to another person— 
From my long absence I have been apprehensive 
lest you might think me deficient in point of 


that respect and complaisance which is due from 
me to a Family I am under the greatest obliga- 
tions to, and which I shall ever honor and res- 
pect, But hope the foregoing will satisfy you, 
that it has been the Duty of my office (the most 
difficult to leave of any in the army) and that 
only, which has prevented my waiting upon you 


long since. My attachment and esteem still 
continues the same as ever—And could I be as- 
sur’d that your daughter was still disengag’d, 


* “Dear Brooks 
** Will you give the enclosed letter a lift towards is- 
** tical place where—Oh, where—by some trusty oe mg 
«So Admiral Graves has arrived—Sir—Airent, clamitant, & 
*«damnand, with Six ships,—a lucky omen if true (vide the 
*“‘name),—so many the more months to consume the enemys 
** provision in New York,—so many the more ships to take and 
« strike off the British list,—so many more hard knocks and so 
«much the more honor. But we do’nt learn whether he has 
“brought any troops or provisions; the contrary is sup- 
“ —_ = oe j aocnenpelge. I congratulate you 
‘on the arrival of our good Allies and wish we we 
**readiness for their reception. a 
“Yre Truly 


“ ALE e 
“Lt. Col. Brooxs XDR SCAMMELL 


*Comd., &c. &c.”’ 


*‘Monpay January 5, 1778. 

+ “Congress proceeded to the election of an Adjutant General 
‘in the room of Col. Pickering, who is called to the Board of 
“* War, and the ballots being taken, Colonel ALEXANDER SCAM- 
“* MELL was unanimously elected.”’"—Journal of Congress, iv., 8. 


* Original in possession of Mrs. L. B. Ky 
There is no date to it.—W. F. G. er 
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and that there was a certuin prospect of bein;; 
connected with your Family in Marriage witl 

out leaving the Service (which my honor wil! 
not permit me to do, so long as the enemy con- 
tinue to prosecute the War) I should esteem 
myself extremely happy, and would as soon as 
possible obtain Leave of his Excellency, to re- 
pair to Mistic—I could then urge my request 
more forcibly, than I can, in my present uncer- 
tainty, and make no doubt he would indulge 
me, when I could assure him of a prospect of 
Marriage. Your former Goodness and Gener- 
osity imboldens me to ask your and M™ Bish- 
op’s consent to marry Miss Naby, without being 
oblig’d to leave the army, provided she is will- 
ing. At the same time could wish you would 
not mention to her that I have wrote this Letter 
to you, as I have not previously obtain’d her 
consent to make this proposal, besides it might 
wound her delicacy, if she knew I had wrote 
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| . . . . . . 
gratitude will never be diminished. Isincerely 


hope that your daughter will bestow her hand 
on some worthy, agreable gentleman, who will 
render her Life perfectly happy, and give you 
and your Lady the utmost Satisfaction. 

Agreeable to your Request I have inclos’d 
Floyds Discharge, I wish the poor man may 
recover his health, and be inabled to procure a 
competency for his Family. 

Please to make my most respectful Compli- 
ments to M™ Bishop, and present my sincerest 
Regards to Miss Naby, M'. Bishop, your Son & 
M". White—and rest assur’d that [ am with the 
highest sentiments of Respect & esteem 

Yr. Oblidg’d & very Humble Serv‘. 

Superscribed | Auexp' SCAMMELL 
['. Joun Bisnor Merch. 
MistIc 


XX. 


you on the subject, and so frankly opened the | 


State of our Courtship—this reason has prevent- 
ed my writing to you before on the Subject. In 
numbers of my Letters I have made to her the 
above proposals, in my last by Col’. Henly I 
urg’d it strongly, but fear it has been in vain. 
My duty to you as her parent, & regard to my 


own Character induc’d me to write you so fully; | 


Must beg pardon for troubling you with so long 
a Letter, and urge the Subject, which is of so 
much importance to my happiness, in excuse 
for it’s prolixity—If not too troublesom would 
beg the honor of an answer from you—Shall 
ever retain the most grateful sense of the num- 


berless Favors I have receiv’d from you; & sin- | 


cerely wish that I shall have the honor of sub- 
scribing myself in ashort time by a more ten- 
der name than that of 
Y*. oblidg’d Friend & 
Most Obedt. 

Serv'. 

Auexp' ScAMMELL, 
My most respectful Compliments 

to M"*. Bishop. 


M:. Bisnop, 


XIX. | 


HEAD QUARTERS PRACANESS July 15, 1780. 
Ss 


The polite, the generous and kind Treatment | 
I have been honor’d with from you and your 

Lady has impress’d upon my mind the most 

grateful sentiments, which time will never efface. 
I once fondly hop’d for a Connection in your | 
Family, and that I should before this had the | 
honor of addressing you in a more respectful | 


manner. My hopes have now vanish’d, and I 
am oblidg’d to give up my long expected happi- 
ness. But altho’ I never expect to stand in a 
nearer Relation to you than at present, yet my | 


| 


Sune at THE CELEBRATION, BY THE OLD Conony 
Cuvups, 1 1770. 


Written py ALEXANDER SCAMMELL. 
Tune.—Britisu Hero. 


All hail the day that ushers in, 

The period of revolving time, 

In which our Sires of glorious fame, 
Bravely through toils and dangers came, 


Novanglia’s wilds to civilize, 

And wild disorder harmonize, 

To plant Britannia’s Arts and Arms, 
Plenty, peace, freedom, pleasing charms, 


Derived from British rights and laws, 
That justly merit our applause, 
Darlings of Heaven, heroes brave, 

You still shall live though in the grave. 
| 
| lLiive, live, within each grateful breast, 
With reverence for your names possessed ; 
Your praises on our Tongues shall dwell, 
And sires to sons your actions tell. 


To distant poles their praises resound, 
Let virtue be with glory crown’d, 

Ye dreary wilds, each rock and cave, 
Echo the Virtues of the brave. 


They nobly braved their indigence, 

Death, famine, sword, and pestilence, 
Each toil, each danger they endured, 
Till for their Sons they had procured, 
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A fertile soil, profusely blest 

With Nature’s Stores, and now possessid 
By Sons who gratefully revere, 

Our Father’s Names and memmories dear. 


Plymouth the great Mausoleum, 
Famous for our Forefathers’ Tomb, 
Join, join the chorus one and all, 
Resound their deeds in Colony Hall.* 


XXI.+ 
May 3*, 1775. 
Hon® Sr, 

Your leaving New Hampshire at a time when 
your presence was so extremely necessary to 
cherish the glorious ordor which you have been 
so nobly instrumental in inspiring us with, 
spread a general gloom in Durham, & in some 
measure damped the spirit of Liberty through 
the Province: and nothing but the important 
business in which you are embarked, would in- 
duce us to dispen with your absence with any 
degree of patience or resignation. But when 
the horrid din of civil carnage surprized us on 
the 20 of April,—the universal cry was, O, if 
Major Sullivan was here! I wish to God Major 
Sullivan was here! ran through the distressed 
multitude—The April Court, which was then 
sitting, adjourned immediately—To arms—To 
arms was breathed forth in sympathetic groans 

-I went express for Boston, by desire of the 
Congressional Committees then sitting at Dur- 
ham, proceeded as far as Bradford, when I ob- 
tained credible information that evening—Next 
morning arrived at Exeter, where the Provincial 
Congress was assembling with all possible haste, 
There reported what intelligence I had gained 

that the American Army at at Cambridge, 
Woborn & Charlestown was in need of provision 
than men—That 50,000 had assembled in 36 
hours, & that the regulars, who had retreated 
from Concord, had encamped on Bunkers Hill 
in Charlestown—The Congress upon this report 
resolved that Durham Company, then at Exeter 
(armed Complete for an engagement,with a 
weeks provision) should return home, & keep 
themselves in constant readiness, all the men 
being gone from westward & Southward of New- 
market, & men of war expected hourly into 
Portsmouth. It was with the greatest difficulty 
your Durham soldiers were prevailed upon to 
return—Six or seven Expresses arrived at Dur- 
ham the night after our return; some desiring 
us to march to Kittery, some to Hampton, some 
to Ipeswich &c,—which places they said sundry 


* Russell's History of Plymouth. Scammell was then teach- 
ing school, there. He was elected a member of the “Club,” 
Dec. 20, 1771.—W. F. G. 

+ From the “ Sullivan Papers,” in possession of Hon. T. C. 
Amory,Boston. It was published in Force’s Archives.—W F.G 
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Men of War were ravaging—The whole country 
was in a continual alarm—But suspecting that 
the Marines at Portsmouth might take advantage 
of the confusion we were then in & pay Durham 
a Visit, we thought proper to stand ready to 
give them a warm reception; and supposing that 
your house & family would be the first mark of 
their vengeance, although I had been express 
the whole the whole night before, I kept guard 
to defend your family & substance to the last 
drop of my blood. 

Master Smith, being under the same appre- 
hension, did actually lay in ambush behind a 
warehouse, & came very near sinking a fishing 
boat, anchored off in the river, which he sup- 
posed heaped full of mariners—Men, women & 
children were engaged day & night in preparing 
for the worst—Many towns in this Province have 
enlisted minute men, & keep them under pay; 
& the Congress before this had had actually 
raised an army of observation, had they not 
waited for the General Court, which sits to 
morrow; in order to raise as much money as 
they can to pay off their army when raised. I 
am extremely mortified that I am unable to join 
the army at Cambridge—But as I am honored 
with the management of your business, which 
can’t possibly be neglected, the ties of duty and 
gratitude induce me to suppress every wish that 
may militate against your interest. Your family 
are all in health, & desire their tender love & 
duty to you. The particulars of the skirmish 
between the regulars & Americans, will long be- 
fore this reaches you. In longing expectation 
your safe, & happy, & speedy return is hoped 
for by all your friends—but by none more sin- 
cerely than your Dutiful, Humble Servant 

Atex' ScAMMELL. 

P. 8. Please to excuse inaccuracy, as I am 
obliged to conclude in the greatest haste. We 
have heard from you no otherwise than by Capt. 
Langdon’s of the 13" of April 

PorrsmMoutH May 3¢ 1775 
[ Superscribed] 

To Joun Suuxiivan Esa 

AT PHmADELPHIA OR New York 
XXII.* 
Camp on Winter Hint Oct 24» 1775 
Dear Hon? Sir, 

Your Brigade is almost a caput 
mortuum, & their countenances fallen—Provi- 
dence, to prevent my seeing their gloomy 
aspects, has turned the relicts of my Dysentery 
into my eyes, so that I am almost blind. 
Gen! Gates has never been here since your de- 
parture—Gen!' Greene urges the augmentation 
of Winter Hill picquet—I urge your orders to 


* From the “Sullivan Papers.” It was Published in Force's 


Archives.—W. F. G. 
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go on with the usual details, & by that means 
have avoided his request—He declares he will 
lay it before Gen' Lee—But I hope Gen' Lee 
will go for Rhode Island before he will have an 
opportunity—The Enemy have been very 
peaceable since you left us, waiting perhaps in 
silent expectation to hear the success of their 
diabolical piratical emissaries—I hope they 
wont hear of your absence till your return, 
least they attempt our lives: & a body without 
a leader they carefully depend on will be at 
best buta dispirited number. 

We imphatically wait to hear of your suc- 
cess— We rest assured that all human efforts 
will be made use of to oppose the ministerial 
Butchers, since you preside. May Heaven 
succeed & prosper your endeavours, preserve 
your life from the hostile balls, your health 
from any sad accident, & return you in safety 
to your many sincere friends and 

Very Humble Servant 
. Avex ScAMMELL 

P. S. Please make my compliments to 
Major Cilley—I long to be with you—The news 
of the camp, (perhaps the lie of day) is that the 
King of France offers us two & twenty sail of 
the Line, if we desire it, 

To THE Hon Bricaprer GEN 
SuLLIVAN at PortsMouTH 


XXIII.* 
Keren, May 9* 1777. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The Backwardness of the men to engage in 
this Quarter, and the Fewness of men in 
Capt Ellis’s Company renders it necessary 
that a full Compliment of Officers should be im- 
mediately employ’d in filling it—Many of the 
Towns in the Vicinity of this Place have rais’d 
but very few men, and it is the Opinion of 
those I have consulted that a first Lt from some 
one in those Towns might bring in a Number 
of Recruits with him. L'. Barney of Rich- 
mond is recommended to succeed Lt. Wright, 
by the Gentlemen here. If you should think 
proper to appoint him pray you would do it as 
soon as possible. If Iam not misinform’d, he 
will be more likely to procure the men, than 
any other person in this part. 

As manv of my Officers are not commission’d, 
should esteem ita particular favor to have them 
forwarded to Ticonteroga as soon as Con- 
veniency permits. Mr Parker knows how 
many are wanted. 

I am with the greatest Respect 
Y* Honor’s Most Ob‘. & very 
Humble Serv‘. 
The Hon" AuLExD’R ScAMMELL. 
ComMMITTEE OF SAFETY. 
* From the New Hampshire State Papers, V1., 378. 
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Srinz Warer, Augt 6 1777. 
Dear Cart 

The Hurry and Confusion of a 
a retreating army—and being very sick myself 
have prevented my answering your Letter till 
this. But rest assured that you have ever been 
in my most cordial Remembrance. I sincerely 
condole with you in the Loss of your brave 
Brother Lt Gray—But as he bravely died 
and in so righteous a cause must give you 
great Consolation. If youcan have an Eye to 
Ye late brave Capt Weare’s* Effects should 
esteem it a favor; as Y* Major cant possi- 
bly be spar’d from Camp to take care of 
them. I should have esteem’d myself very 
happy in procuring a Furlough for you, But 
find it impossible. Shall do every thing in my 
power to oblidge youas far as in me lays, and if 
possible procure you a more easy and Genteel 


Imployment, when your Health will admit of - 


it. LIhope kind Heaven will soon restore your 
Health, & give you the pleasure of seeing your 
worthy Brother’s Death amply reveng’d The 
darkest Hour is just before the Dawn. I send 
you inclos’d 100 dollars—Should have drawn 
money before this, But Things are so dear and 
times rather precarious, I defer it, till a more 
convenient Season. I hear Gen! Sullivan is 
coming this Way hope it is true—Excuse 
Haste as the Bearer is waiting. 
Y* affictionate Friend 
Aurxp' SCcAMMELL 
Cart Gray.+ 
XXV.t 
Camp Vauury Force April 8" 1778. 
Dear GENERAL, 


Our army is well recovered of the Small Pox. 
Thank Heaven & General Howe’s supineness 
for permitting us to lay still under innoculation. 
Clothing is coming in, so that I hope we shall 
be able to clothe our brave, patient soldiers 
(the most virtuous men living) in a short time. 
Recruits begin to come in, & I am in hopes the 
foundation laid for a plentiful supply of pro- 
visions & forage. The Baron Steuben sets us a 
truly noble example. He has undertaken the 
discipline of the army, & shows himself to be a 
perfect master of it, not only in the grand ma- 
neeuvres, but in every minutia. To see a gen- 


* Probably Capt. Richard Weare’s of Hampton Falls, N. H. 
—wW. F. G. 


+ Captain James Gray of Epsom, N. H.,a brother-in-law to 
the late Chief-justice Parsons. He was a worthy and very 
highly respected citizen—He died April 1. 1822, aged seventy. 
His grand-daughter, Mrs. Susan Perkins, gave me the above 
letter.—W. F. G. 


} From the “ Sullivan Papers.’’"—W. F. G. 
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tleman dignified with a Lt. Generals commis- 
sion from the great Prussian Monareh, conde- 
scend, with a grace peculiar to himself, to take 
under his direction a squad of two or twelve 
men, in capacity of a drill Sergeant, induces the 
officers & men to admire him, & improve ex- 
ceeding fast under his instructions—I wish the 
enemy may be drove off from Rhode Island 
time enough to admit of your joining the Grand 
Army to lay siege to Philadelphia. Now or 
never may be the proper motto of America— 
and what can’t she é under the smiles of Provi- 
dence, if she collects what forces she may at 
Philadelphia & the other parts held by the 
enemy, her supernumerary men are sufficient— 
our expectations are highly raised that you will 
clear the locusts off the garden of New England. 
Our army & operations are much injured by 
the delay of Congress in not fixing the new 
arrangement. A Pitt is much wanted in our 
Senate. The wheels of Government drag 
heavily like Pharaoh’s chariot wheels. Indeed 
the different directions of wheels within wheels 
must necessarily clash with each other, & finally 
overset the load, unless more skillfully & spirit- 
edly managed. Hoping that this campaign 
will terminate the dispute, & that you may be 
able after your long absence & extreme hard- 
ships, to retire with laurels to your library, 
Mills, &c. &c, enjoy domestic ease. I am, with 
the greatest respect, 
Your Most Obd' & Very H"'* Serv' 
ALEX’: SCAMMELL, 

GEN’L SULLIVAN, 
| Superscribed | 
‘To the Hon Major Gen Sunurvan 

Commander in Chief at Rhode Island 

xaVi* 
Camp Mippte Broox Decr 28" 1778 

Sir, 

I beg leave to introduce Cole Wheelock, who 
commands a Regt on the Frontiers of New 
Hampshire. To mention that he is a gentle- 
man of education, & one who has greatly ex- 
erted himself in the present contest, I presume 
will sufficiently recommend him to your notice, 
who have uniformly (notwithstanding your 
exalted station) distinguished merit. 

With the utmost Respect, I am 
Your Most Obedt Serv* 
Avex ScAMMELL 

Gen! Sunirvan 
| Superscribed] 

To the Honble Major General Sunnivan 

Commander in Chief of the Army in the 
State of Rhode Island. 





* From the “ Sullivan‘Papers.”—W. F. G. 
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Camp Mippiz Broox Jan’ 28 1779 
Sir, 

Yours of the 7 has come to hand relative to 
Gen' Sullivan’s servants’ wages—I have re- 
ceived none for them, & believe that whatever 
pay has been drawn for them is returned to the 
Pay Master General—As my old Pay Master 
has lately resigned, and all monies in hands 
at the time of his resignation have been trans- 
mitted to the Pay Master General agreeable to 
the established rule relative to Regimental Pay 
Masters. Agreeable to your request I shall 
write to Cole Dearborn not to have any money 
drawn for them during the time of Gen' Sull- 
van’s being in a separate command; as it will 
be much easier & more convenient to draw the 
money for them at Providence, or wherever the 
Gen! may be. 

With respectful compliments to Gen! Sulli- 
van 

Iam Your Very Humble Serv' 
ALExD'® ScAMMELL. 
Major CorTLANpT. 
[Superscribed] 
Major Nichoutas Van CorTLANpT 
ede to Gen SuLiIvAN 
PROVIDENCE. 


XXVIII. 
Camp Mrppiz Brook, April 2"' 1779 
Dear Sr, 

Relying on your Friendship, I must intreat 
you to assist me in procuring certain certificates 
and Copies of Receipts, which I find absolutely 
necessary in settling my accounts with the Aud- 
itors who are very strict. I have wrote Esqr 
Thompson particularly on the subject. Capt. 
Gilman, the Bearer, will likewise be able to Ket 
you into the matter circumstantially.—I am al- 
most tir’, of quarrelling with Great Britain, 
wish we could reduce them to reason, and a 
proper sense of their inability. They seem to 
be determined to die in the last ditch, and that 
we shall feel the effects of disappointed malice 
the ensuing campaign. I further fear that the 
war will doom me to old Bachelorism, however 
content myself with this consideration that 
there is enough of the Breed already. Tho’ 
this consideration dont fully correspond with 
my Feelings on the opening of Spring. Let us 
establish our Independence on a lasting & 
Honb'* Foundation, and I shall be happy at all 
Events,—It seems half pay for Life for the 
Officers of the Pennsylvania and Maryland Line 
is established by the respective States, also half 
pay to Officers widows since the war began. 
How this step will be looked upon by the other 





* From the “ Sullivan Papers.” —W. F. G. 
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States I cant say, this I'll venture to affirm, | 
that it would increase legitimate Subjects to the 
States, as it would encourage our Officers, who 
hav’nt wives, to m and proceed in obe- 
dience to the first command,—at present the 
young women dread us as the picture of pav- 
erty, and the Speculators, to onr great mortifi- 
cation, are running away with the best of them, 
whilst we are the painful Spectators of the meat 
being taken out of our mouths & devoured by 
a parcel of Give my sincerest Com- 
pliments to enquiring Friends, Mrs Peabody in 
particular. 


Your Friend & 
Humblé 
Serv‘ 
Auexp' ScAMMELL. 
XXIX.+ 


[Exrract] 
West Port, September 29" 1779. 
* * * * 


Cou. Peasopy,* 


* 


Does Congress mean to make the officers any 
permanent consideration? or do they intend to 
coax them on by doing a little and promising 
them a great deal, till the war is over, and 
then leave them without money, (consequently 
without friends ;) without estates, and many 
without property or constitutions, the two lat- 
ter of which they have generously sacrificed in 
defence of their country. This is the language 
of the officers almost universally, from all the 
States. My station renders it my duty to 
make every thing as easy and quiet as possible. 
But I shudder at the consequences, as I am 
convinced that in the approaching winter, we 
shall loose many of our brave officers, who 
must resign or doom themselves to want and 
misery by remaining longer in the best of 
causes, and which in justice should entitle 
them to liberal considerations and rewards. 
That men who have braved death, famine, and 
every species of hardship, in defence of their 
liberties and fighting for their country, should 
thereby be reduced toslavery, or whatis equally 
bad, beggary, will be an eternal stigma upon the 
United States, and prevent proper men from 
ever stepping forth in defence of their country 
again. The bearer, Mr Guild, a tutor in 
Harvard College, is an honest, clever, sensible 
whig ; whatever civility you show him will add 
an obligation on yours truly, 





A. ScAMMELL. 
NatHANIEL Prasopy Esq 


* Colonel Nathaniel Peabody, of Atkinson,N. H., a sketch of 
whose life may be found in the third volume of Farmer « 
Moore’s Historical Collections. He was born at Topsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, February 18, 1740; and died, June 27, 1823. 

The original letter, from which the above was copied, is in 
possession of Joseph J. Mickley,Esq., Philadelphia.—W. F. G. | 
t From Coffin’s Lives and Services of Thomas, Knowlton, 

Scammell and Dearborn.—W. F. G. 





| when they left Maryland. 
| induce General G. to advance so far towards the 


XXX.* 
Heap Quarters STEENRAPIE, NEAR HaAckEn- 
sack Outp Brings, Sept. 5, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 

I am extremely happy to have ocular demon- 
stration that you are well enough to brandish 
the goose-quill again. When I had the disa- 
greeable news of your being dangerously ill I 
wished to ride to Morristown to see you. I 
attempted to write, but business permitted 
neither. 

The army regrets the recalling decree of Con- 


| gress, and that your Committee should be absent 


from the Army at this critical juncture, when 
famine daily extends her threatening baleful 
sceptre. What will be the consequence of the 
present system of supplies? Are we to be in 
continual danger of a dissolution? Must the 
United States of America, replete with resources 
—full of men, rolling in luxuries—strong in 
allies—entered on the scale of nations under a 
solemn appeal to Heaven, languishing in the 
field—her veterans fainting her officers at the 
head of raw trodps, obliged to risk their lives 
and reputation ; with troops counting the mo- 
ments in painful anxiety, when they shall re- 
turn home and leave us with scattered ranks ? 
If the regiments are not filled for the war, our 
cause must fail, Iam bold to pronounce. Not 
a continental officer, I fear, will be left in the 
field, if he must every six months, become a 
drill sergeant. It is too mortifying to risk a 
six years reputation with inexperienced troops. 
Our good and great general, I fear, will sink 
under the burthen, though he has been pos- 
sessed of the extremest fortitude hitherto, which 
has enabled him to be equal to every difliculty, 
and to surmount what to human eye appeared 
impossible. But a continual dropping will im- 
press a stone, and a bow too long strained, 
loses its elasticity. I have ever cherished hopes, 
but my patience is almost thread-bare. 

We yesterday inclined to this place, and took 
a new position, about two miles from our 
former’one, on the west side of the Hackensack. 
Our army is remarkably healthy, but frequently 
fasting without prayers. I condole with you 
on the disagreeable news from the southward, 
and lament the fate of so many brave officers 
and men. After suffering the extremes of 
hunger and fatigue, to be basely deserted by 
the militia, and pushed on to be sacrificed, is 
truly distressing. Hunger occasioned so great 
desertion, that their numbers were reduced to 
a handful in comparison with their numbers 
What demon could 


* From Coffin’s Lives and Services of Thomas, Knowlton, 
Scammell, and Dearborn.—W. F. G. 
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enemy with so few men ? And why did he retreat 
so rapidly, and leave his brave men behind ? 
Wishing you a speedy and perfect recovery 
of your health, 
I am, 
Yours truly 
Aexp' ScAMMELL 


XXXI.* 
Heap Quarters, October 3, 1870. 

Dear Sr, 

Treason! treason! treason! black as h-ll! That 
a man so high on the list of fame should be 
guilty as Arnold, must be attributed not only | 
to original sin but actual transgressions. | 
Heavens and earth! we were all astonishment— | 
each peeping at his next neighbour to see if any | 
treason was hanging about him: nay, we even 
descended to a critical examination of ourselves. 
This surprise soon settled down into a fixed | 
detestation and abhorrence of Arnold, which 
can receive no addition. His treason has un- 
masked him the eriest villain villain of centuries 
past, and set him in true colours, His conduct 
and sufferings at the northward has, in the eyes 
of the army and his country, covered a series 
of base, rovelling, dirty, scandalous and rascally 
peculation and fraud; and the army and coun- 
ever indulgent and partial to an officer 

has suffered in the common cause, 


Col. Pgasopy. 


= 


wished to cover his faults: and we were even 
afraid to examine too closely, for fear of dis- 


covering some of his rascality. Now, after all 
these indulgences—the partiality of his country- 
men, the trust and confidence the commander- 
in-chief had reposed in him, the prodigious 
sums that he has pilfered from his country, which 
has been indulgent enough to overlook his 
mal-practices,—I say, after all this, it is impos- 
sible to paint him in colours sufficiently black. 
Avarice, cursed avarice, with unbounded am- 
bition, void of every principle of honor, hones- 
ty, generosity or gratitude, induced the 
caitiff to make the first overtures to the enem 
—as Andre, the British adjutant-genenral, 
declared upon his honor, when on trial before 
the taal officers. This brave, accomplished 
officer, was yesterday hanged; not a single 
or but what pitied his untimely fate, 

though filled with gratitude for the providen- 
tial discovery; convinced that the sentence was 
just, and that the law of nations and custom 
of war justified and made it necessary. 

Yet his personal accomplishments, appear- 
ance and behaviour, gained him the good 
wishes and opinion of every person who saw 


* This letter, published in Coffin’s Lives and Services, etc., 
was written to Colonel Peabody. Colonel Scammell was Ad- 
eatoned, ~ superintended the execution of Major 
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him. He was, perhaps, the most accomplished 
officer of the age—he met his fate in a manner 
which did honor to the character of a soldier. 
Smith the man who karbored him is on trial 
for his life, and I believe will suffer the same 
fate. May Arnold’s life be protracted under 
all the keenest stings and reflections of a 
guilty conscience—be hated and abhorred by 
all the race of mankind, and finally suffer the 
excrutiating tortures due so great a traitor. 
I am in haste, 
Your friend and servant, 
A. ScAMMELL. 
XXXII. 


Col’. Scammell’s most respectful Compli- 
ments waite on Col*’. Peabody, and informs him 
that a Serg'. Corp'. and 12 men are ordered to 
the Committee’s Quarters, if that Number is not 
sufficient more shall be sent. If Col*. Peabody 
is at Leisure this Afternoon to take a Ride, and 
will give his Opinion on a Horse in Question, 
it will be esteem’d an Honor & Favor confer’d 
on his long back friend. 

Sunday morn. 

[Superscribed] 
Col’, Pzasopy, 
In Camp, 
Near Gen! Stark’s Brigade. 


XXXIII.* 


New Wrxpsor March 7‘ 1781. 
D'S. 

I was very sorry to hear you passed by with- 
out calling upon me. I hope before this you 
have perfectly rrecover’d your health. Your 
Friendship and uuxiety for the good of the ser- 
vice, will perhaps make any Intelligence from 
us by no means disagreable. Now we have 
got a tollerable supply of provisions we want 
men. No Recruits have arriv’d yet, except a 
few stragglers—The enemy are penetrating into 
the southern States in several Parts ravaging 
plundering, and destroying every thing their 
licentious, unprincipled murtherers choose. 
Lord Cornwallis after Morgan’s Victory having 
divested himself of all his Baggage made a 
most rapid pursuit after Morgan, but was provi- 
dentially stop’d short in his pursuit by the 
sudden rising of a River, occasion’d by a heavy 
rain after Morgan had forded it—Cornwallis 
then changed his Route & persued G' Greene 
who was oblidged to retire before himto the Bor- 
ders of Virginia, nearly two hundred miles, the 
Rapidity of the persuit, and Retrograde move- 
ment of our Southern army I believe prevented 
the militia of that thinly settled country from 
reinforcing Gen' Green seasonably—However 
by the advices this day received—Lord Cornwal- 


* From the Original, in the possession of W. F. G. 
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lis was retiring and G' Greene in turn, pursuing’ purpose be effected by their revival. For a 
him—a pretty Reinforcement is sent from Vir- | time, factious circumstances may infuse into a 
ginia to G' Greene which I hope may arrive in | question of this kind, some semblance of vital- 
season to enable G' Greene to act offensively, | ity and importance; but, however potent may 


unless Cornwallis is reinforced again. Arnold | 
is speculating upon Tobacco & Negroes in Vir- | 
ginia, another Part of the enemy has landed in | 
North Carolina—The Marquis had by our last | 
vice arriv’d at the Head of Elk, with the 
light Infantry of our army, the Grenadiers & | 
light Infantry of the french Army I expect by | 
-this time has join’d him. I most devoutly wish | 
that the Marquis may ruin the Traytor, and catch | 
his Party—We have been oblidg’d to put much 
to the risque, On account of the present Weak- | 
ness of our Corps—I hope for success. But it | 
is wrong, exceedingly wrong, that the Com- | 
mander in Chief should be put to the dangerous | 
necessity of putting so much to the Hazard for | 
the safety of the Southern States. Had our | 
Reg** been fill’d agreable to the Requisition of | 
Congress, Clinton would never have presumed | 
to make such large detachments from New York. 
I intreated you to make use of your utmost In- 
fluence to persuade the State to raise, and send 
on their full compliment of Recruits as soon as 
possible. Our situation otherwise will soon 
become very critical. 
Tam S Y Most Obed Friend & | 
rv‘. 





Cou’. PEAsopy. - 


AuExp ScAMMELL | 


I.—THE NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY | 
OF NEW JERSEY.—Conrmvezn. 


[The following paper, from the practiced pen of Wruu1aM A. 

WHITEHEAD, Esq., 7 Newark, N. J., = en author 
‘sey under the Proprietors, an rrespon Secre- 

tary of the New Jersey Historical Society, will be read with 
great interest, by many of our subscribers and by students of 
our Colonial History, generally. | 

It is a continuation of the discussion, in behalf of New York, | 
by the Attorney-general of the State and by her eminent his- 
torian, Hon. J. Romeyn BropHEap, which was opened in our 
columns, some weeks since; and we congratulate our readers 
that a question of such great importance has been discussed 
by advocates possessing so much ability, in the columns of 
Tue GAZETTE.—The Gazette, No. 693, Yonkers, N. Y., 
tember 2, 1865.) 


Sep- 


IV. 
A REVIEW OF MR. COCHRANE’S PAPER ON THE 
NEW JERSEY BOUNDARY, 


BY W. A. WHITEHEAD. 


There are some questions which, however 
thoroughly discussed and definitely settled, 
will, ‘‘ever and anon,” be evoked from a slee 
of years by enquiring, mercurial spirits, wi 
a demand for a rédiscussion and a résettlement, 
although nothing may have occurred while 
they have lain dorment to warrant the 
cedure; although no new light may have arisen 
to illumine what was before dark, or any good 


ro- 


j 


be the influence of error, or however protean 
the forms it may assume, if truth has been 
ever elicited, the looker-on may quietly await 
the issue, confident that the vexed question 
will, ere long, be restored to its wonted state of 
repose. 

Such is the character, such the present posi- 
tion, and such the ultimate fate, of the question 
which was made the subject of extended com- 
ment, by the Hon. Mr. Cochrane, in a fa 
read at the June meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society. 

Nothing has occurred rendering it advisable 
to change the present mutual boundaries of, or 
to disturb the friendly relations existing be- 
tween, the States of New York and New Jersey; 
no new information, of essential importance, 
affecting the points formerly at issue, has been 
gathered; and only the fact that a high law- 
officer, connected with the Executive Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, has revived 
the topic and given his views respecting it 
publicity—not only by their presentation to 
such a distinguished body as the New York 
Historical Society, but by printing them in full, 
over his own name—gives to it a tempo in- 
terest. It is the intention of this review to 
facilitate the return of the subject to the shades 
whence it was drawn.’ 

The theme which Mr. Cochrane gravely pro- 
pounded, and which he so elaborately discussed, 
was the assertion ‘‘ THAT THE WATERS BETWEEN 
“‘Sraren Istanp AnD New JERSEY, THE Ki 
‘“van CoLL, THE SOUND, AND RARITAN-BAY, OB 
‘*BY WHATEVER OTHER BAPTISMAL NAMES THEY 
**OR THEIR PARTS MAY HAVE BEEN, OR ARE NOW, 
** DESIGNATED, TOGETHER WITH ALL THE WATERS 
‘‘WHICH LAVE STaTEN ISLAND SHORES, WERE, 
‘* FROM THE PERIOD OF THEIR DISCOVERY, KNOWN 
‘* AND ACCEPTED, AND SHOULD PROPERLY NOW BE 
‘* CONSIDERED, THE WATERS OF HL.UDSON’S-RIVER.” 

The proposition is a simple one, and its oper- 
ation, if established, equally so: the aim and 
effect of the learned gentleman’s paper being 
to cut off New Jersey from any water privi- 
leges, excepting such as she may enjoy on her 
ocean-beat coast or in Delaware-bay, and place 
her, a suppliant, at the feet of New York, for 
permission to enjoy, in quietude, the rights 
which she derives from the same source that 
conferred upon her larger and more opulent 
sister State, the germs of her prosperity. 

Mr. Cochrane is met at the threshold of his 
investigation by certain ‘‘ baptismal names,” 
borne by the waters referred to, which he con- 
ceives to have been ‘‘imposed by accumulating 
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‘ignorance or design;” and seems to imagine | 
that the generations, past and gone, possessed | 
neither eyes to or ope where physical pecu- 
liarities required the conferment of special | 
appellations, nor judgment to determine what 
those eee should be: his own acquaint- | 
ance with the localities and his own experience | 
in navigating these ‘falsely’ named waters 
especially qualifying him to succeed where they | 
so signally failed. 

In order that his positions may be fairly and 
fully presented, the following extract from his 
paper is given at length: 

‘When Hudson, carefully consulting his 
‘soundings, ‘ went in past Sandy Hook,’ on the 
‘evening of the third of September, 1609, 
‘*he moored the Half Moon, in ‘the Bay.’ 

‘*A boat’s crew proceeding upward, to the 
“North, on a subsequent day,” [Seplember 
**6th,] ‘‘we are told that they passed through 
‘the Narrows, into a commodious harbor, 
‘*¢with very good riding for Ships.’ In their 
‘‘further progress, northward, they discovered 
‘the Kills in ‘a narrow riuer to the Westward 
‘**betweene two Ilands.’ The expleration of 
‘this river disclosed to them ‘an open Sea,’ | 
‘now called Newark Bay. When the Hailf| 


‘* Moon first left her anchorage, in ‘The Bay,’ | 
[September 11,] 


‘*Hudson cautiously passed 
‘through the Narrows; ‘ went into the Riuer;’ 
‘‘and again found moorage, near the mouth of 
‘the Kills, in ‘a very good Harbour for all 
‘* “windes.’ 

‘‘This simple statement of Hudson’s discov- | 
“ery purges, effectually, the clouded medium of 
‘‘subsequently distorted narrative; and our 
‘neutral vision has direct access to ‘the bay,’ 
‘‘the ‘harbor,’ the ‘western river,’ and ‘the 
‘* open sea,’ unperverted into unnatural linea- 
‘‘ments by the false names imposed by accu- | 
‘* mulating ignorance or design; and represent- 
‘‘ing them, as they lay, and as unchanged they 
‘‘lie,in physical aspect—-the only distinguishable 
‘« bay,’ below; the ‘narrow straits,’ above ; the 
‘estuary, roadstead, or ‘harbor,’ within; ‘ the | 
“ ‘river,’.conducting the upper waters to the | 
‘West; and,beyond that, the ‘ open sea,’ in the 
“distance. If now we apply to this fluvial sys- 
‘tem, the nomenclature adapted to it by the 
‘‘ proper names since borne by the river which | 
“originated it and the ports on its banks, ‘ the | 
‘“«* bay’ becomes the Great Bay of the North- 
‘river; ‘the Harbour,’ the Harbor or Port of 
‘‘New York; and ‘the narrow river to the west- 
‘¢¢ward’ and ‘the Narrows’ at the South, ¢he | 
“mouths through which the waters of the Hudson | 
‘* discharge themselves, through the Great Bay, | 
‘‘into the main sea. 

‘Here, then, is probably the most fitting 
‘* place for the remark, that the confirmation of | 
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‘*this hypothesis will be the explosion of the 
‘injurious theory upon which the Treaty of 


| ** 1834 ceded to New Jersey one-half of the rights 


‘*of New York to the waters of the Hudson and 
‘*of those which separate Staten Island from 
‘‘New Jersey, together with the lands under 
‘them, upon the very common error of mis- 
‘‘ taking the harbor of New York for the bay of 
‘*New York, and of imposing the name of 
‘* Raritan-bay on a portion of the waters of the 
‘** Great Bay of the North-river.” 

The reader will please notice that Mr. Coch- 
rane’s ‘‘Great Bay of the North-river’’ is 
simply ‘‘the bay” of Hudson and other 
navigators; and as such it will be considered. 

On proceeding to advance his proofs apply- 
ing to his hypothesis, he places prominently 
among them, and relies greatly upon, the testi- 
mony afforded by Maps; but it is a singular 
fact that not one, ancient or modern, confers 
upon ‘‘the bay” any cognomen conveying the 
idea that its waters are sufficiently homogene- 
ous with those of the North-river to authorize 
the adoption of the restricted appellation sug- 
gested by the Attorney-general. 

The earliest geographers, on their earliest 
maps—those quoted by Mr. Cochrane—leave 
it unnamed, as being simply an arm or portion 
of the Atlantic Ocean; or, when they do give ita 
specific appellation, designate it as ‘‘ Port May,” 
or ‘*Godyn’s Bay,” or ‘‘Coenraet’s Bay,” not 
recognizing its relation to the North-river. 
But these specific names soon disappeared; and 
the common sense of each and every generation, 
since, has been i» entire accordance with the 
present nomenclature, which is warranted by 
the physical peculiarities and configuration of 
the shores and shoals; as a general appellation, 
to the whole expanse of the waters referred to, 
would be necessarily indefinite and conse- 
quently inappropriate. Convenience, propriety, 
and fact coincide in designating the waters to 
the West of the peninsula of Sandy Hook as 


\those of ‘‘Sandy Hook Bay;” in considering 


those immediately South of the Narrows, as 


| constituting ‘‘ the lower Bay,” in contradistine- 


tion to the one above; and those waters lying 
South of Staten Island, received from the Rari- 
tan-river and Staten Island Sound, as ‘“‘ Raritan- 
‘*bay.”? It is not usual to claim for this last a 
more extended locality than it is strictly entitled 
to. It is not made to encroach upon ‘‘the lower 
‘*bay;” but, in conjunction with ‘‘ Sandy Hook 
‘‘bay,” laves the shores of New Jersey and 
Staten Island and contributes its quota to the 
ocean, through the Main Channel, at Sandy 
Hook. 

It is a noticeable circumstance that Mr. Coch- 
rane considers those maps which leave this 
expanse of water withoul a name, as substantiat- 
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ing its claim to the specified title he suggests, 
no matter what may have been the definite ob- 
ject had in view by their projectors. For ex- | 
ample, he draws attention to a mapin Kasi Jer- 
sey under the Proprietors, and says, ‘‘it confines 
‘*the name of Raritan to the river now known 
‘as such, but represents none for the waters 
‘‘ from its mouth to Sandy Hook;” and he stiles 
it ‘‘a Map of the settled portion of New Jersey, 
** projected and described in the year 1682;” add- 
ing, “the map of 1682 thus singularly concurs 
‘‘with the Patent of 1665,” [The Monmouth 
Patent] ‘‘in protecting ‘the Bay’ from the in- 
‘*fectious waters of the Raritan.” 

Now the author of the work referred to 
expressly states ( Page 123) that the map ‘was 
“compiled” [for his work, published in 1846,]| | 
‘* from various sources” —for what? To ‘‘ give the 
‘* reader an idea of the extent of the settled por- 
“‘ tion of the Province,” in 1682. That was its 
purport, nothing more. If he had entertained 
the remotest idea that his map would have been 
referred to, to prove the non-existence of Rari- 
tan-bay, because of his omission to insert 
these words, it may be safely assumed that they 
would have been there. The Attorney-general 
should award him credit for not beinginfluenced, 
in the preparation of his map, by ‘‘ the corrup- 
‘*tions of the mother tongue” to which he 
alludes in his paper. 

To strengthen his position, Mr. Cochrane 
gives two extracts, which connect with ‘‘ the 
‘«Bay ” the adjuncts which he covets. 

Cornelius Van Tienhoven, Secretary of the 
Province of New Netherland, speaks of it, in 
1650, as ‘‘the Bay of the North River;” and 
the Patroon Melyss purchased from the Indians, 
the same year, some lands ‘‘at the South side, 
‘*in the Bay of the North River;” and, with a 
little more research, some few like instances 
might have been discovered; but it is safe to 
assume that, in all such instances, the appella- 
tion was not intended to partake of the exclu- 
sive character which Mr. Cochrane would give 
it. Thus, for example—and one example will 
suffice, although others might be furnished— 
De Razieres, in his letter to Blommaert, says, 
“‘T arrived before the Bay of the great Mauritze 
** River, sailing into it about a musket shot from 
** Godyn’s Point into Coenraet’s Bay, where the 
‘* greatest depth of water is,” etc.—( Collections 
New York Historical Society, Second Series, ii. 
342, )—recognizing the existence, among naviga- 
tors, at that early period, of a specific appellation 
for a portion.of ‘‘the Bay;” and it is a notice- 
able circumstance that De Vries, who probably 
went in and out of ‘‘ the Bay,” a greater num- 
ber of times than any other navigator, during 
the domination of the Dutch, never conferred 
upon it a title connecting it exclusively with 
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the North, or Hudson’s-river. 

But is there any thing remarkable that a great 
river should not carry its name with it to the 
ocean? There are many streams, along our coast, 
which, after placidly meandering through the 
country, conferring beauty upon the landscape 
and bestowing beneficent gifts upon the inhabi- 
tants, seem to decline having their names identi- 
fied with the rougher and world-tossed waters 
of the ocean. The cases are too numerous to 
admit of the conjecture that the failure of the 
stream of the Hudson to carry its name to Sandy 
Hook is an exception “‘ originating in ignorance 
‘‘ordesign.” To insist,sostrenuously, upon re- 
vising the present nomenclature, in order to 
identify the waters of ‘‘the bay” with those of 
the river, argues some weakness in the positive 
proofs that they are identical. 

But it is essential to Mr. Cochrane’s theory 
that he should establish this point; and the 
greater part of his paper is devoted to its devel- 
opment and illustration: the applicability of his 
quotations, in a simple historical enquiry, not 
being always apparent. He quotes Governor 
Dongan, who says ‘‘ We, in THIs Government,” 
[New York] ‘look upon that Bay, that runs into 
**the sea, at Sandy Hook, to be Hudson River.” 
This was in 1686—in a letter, by the way, which, 
for its partizan antagonism to the Proprietors 
of New Jersey, probably led to his recall by the 
Duke of York, whose interests he was trying to 
subserye—and it seems that, in 1865, there are 
some in ‘‘rHIs Government” equally blind to 
the distinction between the bay and the river. 

Mr. Cochrane also quotes two other docu- 
ments, one a Report upon the, controversy re- 
specting the commercial privileges of the Port 
of Amboy, in 1697; and the other a letter from 
an Engineer, who responds to the dictation of 
his superior by reporting the depth of water 
‘*in the other branch of the Hudson’s-river,” 
called ‘‘ the Col,” in 1701—both of a character 
similar to that of Governor Dongan’s letter, in- 
tended as assertions of claims, yet unestablished, 
and about as conclusive, as proofs, as would be 
the counter assertions of the Governor and Pro- 
prietors of East Jersey, or, as the assertions, 
current, some time since, that the new Police 
Law of New York was unconstitutional, or the 
right of a State to secede unquestionable—the 
Port question having been subsequently settled 
adversely to the claims of the New York authori- 
ties, as the last two opinions have been effectu- 
ally disposed of contrary to the wishes of those 
who advocated them. : 

Mr. Cochrane considers the ‘‘impregnability ” 
of his record evidence confirmed by the “ testi- 
‘*mony of the ancient Maps;” but an impartial 
enquirer will soon have reason to be satisfied that 
their testimony is of little value. 
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He says of the celebrated Carte Figurative,—| not Mr. Cochrane furnish a new title for Long 


(N. Y¥. Col. Doc., i., 13:)—‘* However imperfect 
‘the delineations, this map represents, unmis- 
‘‘takably, the River Mauritius (now Hudson) as 
‘it washes the margin of Manhates Island, 
‘‘and, enlarging thence its course to the ocean, 
“*swells into an expansive Bay which encloses 
‘* Staten Island, ol ultimately passes at ‘Sand 
‘** punt,’ into the main Sea.” 

This is a correct description of the map; and 
similar delineations, in other maps—the ‘“‘ swell- 
‘ing into an expansive Bay, enclosing Staten 
‘‘Island”—showing as much water on the West 
side of the island as on the East, afford a clew 
to the authority upon which some of the 
writers of the time describe the locality, and 
account for the opinions entertained, in Eng- 
land, respecting it—the knowledge of most of 
the parties being derived solely from the im- 
perfect topographical details of these maps. But 
this very Carle Figurative, of date 1616, ig- 
nores Mr. Cochrane's theory, by giving the name 
of ‘‘Sand-bay” tothe expanded sheet of water 
which, he would have us believe, the ‘‘accumu- 
“lating ignorance” of modern times and the 
‘corruptions of the mother tongue’’: prevent 
‘being called the Bay of the North-river.” 

This same title of ‘‘Sand-bay,” so applied, 
will be found also on Jacobsz Map of Americe 
Septentrionalis, of 1621, in the possession of 
Dr. O'Callaghan, a fac-simile of which will be 
found in the same volume of the New York 
Colonial Documents that contains the Carte 
Figurative. 

e description given by Ogilby (which ap- 

ed simultaneously with that of Montanus, 
rom whom Mr. Cochrane quotes through a 
modern translation,) was evidently based upon 
the map of Nova Belgii Quod nunc Novi Jorck 
vocatur, contained in his ponderous volume. 
As it is uncertain whether Montanus copied 
Ogilby, or Ogilby Montanus, the extract is 
hete given as it appears in the contempora- 
neous English—‘‘The Manhattans, or Great 
‘River, being the chiefest, having with two wide 
*“* Mouths wash’d the mighty Island Watouwaks, 
‘falls into the Ocean. The Southern Mouth is 
‘‘call’d Port May, or Godyn’s Bay. 
‘dle thereof lies an Island call’d the States Is- 
‘land, and a little higher the Manhattan, etc. — 
(Ogilby’s America, Edit. folio,1671, 170.)—Now 
gilby’s map was derived from Vander Donck’s, 
which places Staten Island in the centre of an 
expanded bay—having its specific title, it will be 
observed—forming, what Ogilby calls, the 


In the mid- | 
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Island Sound? The testimony of Montanus 
and Ogilby is as potent and applicable in that 
direction as in the other. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that it is 
neither philosophical nor wise to base argu- 
ments upon descriptions framed from deline- 
ations acknowledged by Mr. Cochrane, himself, 
to be rude and imperfect. If maps of this char- 
acter are reliable, as evidence, he might claim, 
| with equal propriety, that the Hudson has three 
mouths; andrefer, for proof, to Van der Donck’s 
map, which makes a stream which is called 
the ‘‘Groote Esopus River,” to connect with 
| the Delaware, affording another outlet for the 
waters of the Hudson. He might thus have 
received into its capacious bay not only 
Staten Island, but the whole of New Jersey, 
jand have quoted authority for it, also; for 
Wynne, in his history, says West Jersey has 
|an easy communication, ‘by the river Esopus, 
‘* with New York.” 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this portion 
of Mr. Cochrane’sfargument further—indeed, 
in view of one physical fact which will be 
educed, presently, it need not have been dis- 
cussed at all—but, before proceeding, some no« 
tice must be taken of his labored endeavor to 
make the appellation, ‘‘ Achter Coll,” given to 
Newark-bay, derive its significance from its 
lying back, or West, of the bay on the East side 
of Staten Island, rather than from its relation 
to what is known as the upper bay or harbor of 
New York, 

The meaning of the word is well understood 
to be Behind, or Back of, the Bay; and the bay 
meant, would seem to be at once made manifest 
by the inquiry, ‘‘ Where did the people live who 
‘*used the term?” There was a perfect propriety 
in the dwellers upon Manhattan Island confer- 
ring the title upon a sheet of water which lay be- 
hind, or beyond, the bay which intervened between it 
and them; but the appellation would have possess- 
ed neither significance nor appropriateness, had 
it been derived from the position of the inner 
expanse of water with reference to the lower 
bay, as it did not lay back of, nor beyond, that 
bay, to them, but in an entirely different direction. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Cochrane 
should quote Mr. Brodhead in support of his 
views and ‘‘to complete” his proofs. That 
historiograper says (Page 313) ‘‘‘ Achter Cul,’ 
‘‘or “Achter Kol,’ now called ‘ Newark-bay,’ 
‘¢was so named by the Dutch because it was 
‘**achter’ or ‘behind’ the Great Bay of the 
‘‘North-river. The passage TO THE GREAT Bay 








“Southern Mouth” of ‘‘ the Great River,” the 
other, or northern mouth, being Long Island | 
Sound: ‘‘ Watouwaks,” or, more properly, | 
Matouwacs being the designation of Long Island, 
whose shores were thus washed. Why does 


‘*was known as the ‘ van Cun,’ from which 
‘*has been derived the present name of ‘the 
‘¢ ¢Kills’ and he quotes Benson as his author- 
ity. Both writers evidently intended, by ‘‘ the 
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‘* Great Bay of the North-river,” the bay North of | 
Staten Island: the *‘ Narrows,” not ‘‘ the Kills,” 
being, unquestionably, the passage to the lower 
bay, which Mr. Cochrane wishes to have con- | 
sidered the ‘‘ Great Bay.” 

‘*Achter Coll,” from being first applied to 
the water, only, gradually, as population spread 
and settlements began to be formed on the 
shores of Newark-bay, became the appel- 
lation for the land, also, both northward and 
southward, until the whole of East Jersey 
would, occasionally, be designated as ‘‘ Achter 
‘**Coll;” but the name, under the English rule, 
was soon lost; and the student of the geo- 
graphy of the State would scarcely recognize, 
in the name of “Arthur Kull,” applied the 
to the Sound between Staten Island and the 
main, South of Newark-bay, all that is pre- 
served of the original appellation of ‘‘ Achter 
**Coll.” North of the bay and running into 
New York bay, the stream still retains the 
appellation conferred at the same early period, 
the ‘‘ Kill van Koll,” or, more commonly, ‘the 
‘* Kills,” as stated by Mr. Brodhead. 

It is susceptible of demonstration, from docu- 
mentary evidence, that the specific appellations 
borne by the waters referred to, are not of mod- 
ern introduction; are not the result of ‘‘corrup- 
‘* tions of the Mother tongue;” have not origina- 
ted through “accumulating ignorance” nor 
through any nefariouss ‘‘design” to absorb the 
Hudson; but are simply appropriate titles which 
the physical configuration and position of the 
localities have rendered necessary. They date 
back, for the most part—and particularly is it the 
case with the nomenclature of the waters West 
of Staten Island—to times anterior to the trans- 
fer of New Netherland to the English ; and it is 
safe to affirm, that no one acquainted with the 
localities would venture to express the opinion 
that sucha specific nomenclature should give 
place to the general appellation of ‘‘Hudson’s- 
‘triver ;” for, as has been intimated, already, if 
it had not been thought advisible to show how 
little foundation there was for Mr Cochrane’s 
theory, even as presented with his chosen author- 
ities, the statement of one single physical fact 
would have sufficed to refute his arguments, 

Mr Cochrane is a military as well as a legal 

General. Let it be supposed that, with the skil- 
fully trained eye of an experienced command- 
er, he has selected a bold and adventurous de- 
tachment from among the watery hosts of the 
Hudson; and, having placed himself at its head, 
he floats off, with a strong ebb tide, on an expe- 
dition‘to the ocean, by the way of the new mouth 
of the river that he has discovered. On ap- 
proaching ‘‘the Kills,” his detachment is con- 
fronted and most unceremoniously jostled, 
turned around, impeded, and opposed, by a con- | 
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course of watery particles, very similar to those 
composing his more regular organization, but 
On inquir- 
ing into the cause of this rough treatment, the 


|General is informed that he has wandered be- 
| yond the lines of the hosts of the Hudson, and 


is in collision with the advanced guard of the 


| conjoined forces of the Passaic and the Hacken- 


sack, coming from the Blue Hills of New Jersey, 
and proceeding, with all speed and irresistible 
velocity,to a general rendezvous,at Sandy Hook. 

Finding all endeavors at progress, in that direc- 
tion, useless, the North corner of the new 


| mouth being effectually closed against him, the 


General proceeds, we will suppose, to execute a 
flank movement—if he cannot get in at the 
North, he may through the South corner—so 
falling in with the advancing columns of the 
Passaic and Hackensack, he takés his detach- 
ment with them into the lower bay, and, watch- 
ing his opportunity, he joins some returning 
Battalions wending their way, westward, toward 
the southern end of Staten Island. By skilful 
management, he prevents any of his force from 
being sent off with a scouting party up the 
Raritan, and is congratulating himself that, by 
continuing with the main body, proceeding 
northward, through the Sound, he is making 
rapid progress up the Hudson, when, lo! he 
finds that he and his detachment are being 
moved bodily to the westward into Achter Coll- 
bay. Again he resortstostrategy. Succeeding 
in getting off the direct line of progress, he 
stealthily conducts his detachment, to the right, 
into slack water, and moves onward, for awhile. 
Soon, however, is he interrupted and opposed 
by an overwhelming force that ridicules any at- 
tempt by his puny detachment to advance in 
that direction; and he finds himself and his 
command absorbed and carried off, to rejoin the 
column they had sought to escape from— 
victims to the grasping propensities of New 
Jersey. 

Did General Cochrane ever know of a mouth of 
ariverthrough which some portion of its stream 
did not run in one continuous ebb and flow of 
tide? But what the tides of ‘‘ the Kills,” ‘‘ the 
“Sound,” and ‘‘ Raritan-bay” refuse to do for 
the Hudson, they do, regularly, each and every 
day, for the Passaic and the Hackensack; in 
other words, ‘‘ the Kills” is the northern mouth of 
those rivers, emptying into New York-bay, as 
Benson and Brodhead say: ‘the Sound” is their 
southern mouth, emptying: into Raritan-bay. 
Would General Cochrane have announced to 
the New York Historical Society that ‘‘the wa- 
‘*ters of the Hudson, in their seaward current, 
‘*debouch through both the Narrows and the 
‘* Kills;” or that the ‘‘Hudson-river empties 
“ itself, through its two mouths, the Narrows and 
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the Kills, ‘‘ into the Bay of New*York?”—would | did he reaffirm, in the most emphatic manner 


he have thought it necessary to prepare his elab- 
orate paper—had he known that not adrop of 
the waters of the Hudson flows through the passage 
between Staten Island and the main ? 

With this fact established, beyond controversy, 
that no waters of the Hudson ever “lave the 
‘Staten Island shores,” on the West, this Review 
might close ; but a sense of what is due to 
truth and history promptssome reference to, 
and comment upon, the nature of the impeach- 
ment of New Jersey, before the public, thus made 
by the Attorney-general of her sister State of 

ew York, andthe manner in which she has 
been arraigned. 

Mr. Cochrane says, ‘‘ The efforts of New Jer- 
‘* sey, to neutralize the commercial advantages of 
‘* New York and to promote her own aggrandize- 
‘*ment, are notorious;” that ‘recklessness 
‘*and persistence” have characterized the prose- 
cution of her ‘‘avaricious desires;’’ that,‘‘carved, 
‘‘ surreptitiously, from the side of New York, 
‘‘ under the opiates of one, Captain John Scott, 
‘artfully discharged upon the drowsed senses 
‘*of James, Duke of York, from the hour of her 
‘* separation to the present, she has formed her 
‘* national life to the rugged career of incessant 
‘*competition with her parent State ;” and iselo- 
quent in the use of expletives such asthe ‘‘en- 
‘‘ croachments,” ‘‘ pretentions,” ‘‘ preposterous 
‘‘ claims,” etc., of New Jersey, exhibiting feel- 
ings of irrit«bility and hostility towards the 
State, which, considering his official posi- 
tion, comity alone should have led him to re- 
strain. Let these accusations receive a brief 
examination. 

The right of James, Duke of York, as Grantee 
of his brother,Charles II., to convey to others 
that part of his domain now constituting New 
Jersey, does notseem to be questioned; andthe 
intimate relations known to have existed between 
him and those to whom he disposed of it—(See 
Pepy’s Diary and Correspondence)—warrants 
the assertion that the conveyance was intended 
to be full and complete, according to its tenor, 
whither ‘‘surreptitiously” obtained or not. 
He was dealing with personal friends, and not 


the rights, powers, and privileges originally 
conveyed. r. Brodhead is of the opinion that, 
although the same words of conveyance were 
used in all these documents, they cannot be 
assumed as covering Staten Island, because 
Governor Nicolls, writing to Lovelace, in 1669, 
informs him that ‘‘Staten Island is adjudged to 
‘*belong to New York;” but the well-under- 
stood sentiments of Nicolls, in relation to the 
transfer of any part of New Jersey to Berkley 
and Carteret, render it very nece to 
know by whom it was so ‘‘adjudged”—it was 
not, certainly, by any legal tribunal, or the 
— of title would, thereafter, have been 

efinitely settled; but if ‘“We of THis Govern- 
‘*ment,” as Dongan expressed himself, were 
the only arbiters, it is not surprising that the 
decision should have failed to meet with 
general acceptance. It cannot be fairly 
presumed that such a curtailment of the orig- 
inal limits of his Grant should have been 
“adjudged,” by James; and nothing appear 
on the face of his subsequent Grants to indicate 
any intention to change the boundaries— 
Grants made long after the ‘‘opiates of one, 
‘*Captain John Scott” must have lost their 
effect. 

These boundaries were so explicit, that it is 
surprising there should have been any difference 
of opinion about them. It will do no harm to 
reproduce them here, ‘inasmuch as they are only 
given in part by Mr. Cochrane: 

‘* All that tract of land adjacent to New Eng- 
‘land and lying and being to the westward of 
** Long Island and Manhattan Island, and bound- 
‘*ed, onthe East, part by the main sea and part by 
‘** Hudson River, and hath, upon the West, Dela- 
‘* ware Bay or river, and extendeth southward 
‘*to the main ocean as far as Cape May at the 
‘*mouth of Delaware Bay; and to the north- 
‘‘ward as far as the northernmost branch of the 
‘‘said Bay or River of Delaware, which is in 
** forty-one ees aud forty minules of Latitude, 
‘*and crosseth over, thence, in astraight line, to 
‘* Hudson’s River, in forty-one degrees of Lati- 
‘tude, which said tract of land is hereafter to 


striving to outwit strangers,by only keeping | ‘‘be called by the name or names of New 


‘*the word of promise to the ear;” and fully ex- 
pected that the territory he described, with allits 


‘* Cwserea or New Jersey.” 
Could language be used more definite? On 


advantages and privileges, would pass into their | the East, a river and the ocean; on the West and 
quiet possession. His subsequent acts clearly | South, ariverandabay; onthe North, a straight 
prove this; for on the twenty-third of November, | line extending, from a point in 41 deg. 40 min. 
1672, more than eight years after the Grant,ina|N. L., on one river, to a point in 41 deg. N. L., 
letter to his Governor, Lovelace; on the twenty- | on the other. Yet, itseems, the attempts of 
ninth of July, 1674, in anew Grantto Sir George | New Jersey to retain what was so clearly, in 
Carteret, in severalty; in another, on the tenth of | word and intention, conveyed to her, is charac- 
October, 1680, to Sir George’s grandson and heir;| terized by Mr. Cochrane as indicating an 
and, on the fourteenth of March, 1682, in still | avaricious and grasping spirit. Let a map of 
another Grant to the twenty-four proprietaries, | the States of New Tomy and-New York be ex- 
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amined, and it will be found that the North 

ition point in their boundary is neither at 
the ‘‘ northernmost branch of the Delaware” 
nor ‘‘in 41 deg. and 40 min. of Latitude” 
but at 41 deg. 21 min. 37 sec.!—nearly 
twenty miles of Latitude South of where it 
should be—causing about two hundred thou- 
sand acres of the soil of grasping New Jersey to 
lie on the New York side of the line; and had the 
wishes, aims and projects of the latter entirely 
succeeded, the line would have been still fur- 
ther South. 

It would be impossible to compress, within 
reasvnable limits, the particulars of the negotia- 
tions that led to this result: if the details are 
desired, they can be found in the eighth volume 
of, the Proceedinys of the New Jersey Historical 
Society. No one can give them an impartial 
examination without being satisfied that, if 
there were any ‘“‘avaricious desires” exhibited 
through the long period during which the con- 
troversy lasted, it was not on the part of New 
Jersey. 

Let the same map be looked at with reference 
to the eastern boundary. A stranger examining 
its details, with the view of locating the lines 
named in the Grant from James, would, most 
naturally, suppose that Staten Island—being 
part of the land westward and southward of 
Long Island and Manhattan Island—belonged 
to New Jersey; and it may be admissible here, 
although it hasnot been mtended,in this review, 
to touch upon any legal points or technicalities, 
to draw attention to a passage from the argu- 
ment of the New Jersey Commissioners, in 1828, 
showing what should be the effect of a literal 
carrying out of the peculiar phraseology of the 
Grant: 

‘¢ Hudson-river and all the dividing waters 
‘are notoriously to the westward of Long Island 
‘‘and Manhattan Island, and, therefore, within 
**the descriptive words of the Grant. The land 
‘*todhe westward of these islands passed by ex- 
‘*press words. This term ne is of great ex- 
‘*tent, in its legal operation, including all above 
‘* and all below the soil, and, therefore, embraces 
“‘all the lands, westward, covered by water. 
‘*Unless the words describing the land granted 
‘‘are rejected, New Jersey musi begin where 
‘* those islands end. Nor ought they be departed 
‘‘ from, in favor of the Grantor, because he has 
‘added a general boundary, calculated to make 
‘it vague and uncertain. If a conflict exists 
‘between a particular description and a general 
‘boundary, the latter ought to yield to the for- 
‘‘mer, for it is an established rule, in the cofi- 
‘struction of deeds, that if the Grantee’s words 
‘are sufficient to ascertain the lands intended 
**to be conveyed, they shall pass, although they 
‘*do not correspond to some of the particulars 
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‘* of the description. Then, as nodoubtcan exist 
‘* of the intention to pass all the lands, to the West 


.‘*of these two islands, the additional description, 


‘* which makes the eastern boundary to be the 
‘*main sea and the Hudson, ought not to lessen 
‘* or impair the benefits of the Grant in favor of 
‘*the Grantor, and against the Grantees.” 

How does it happen then, that New Jersey, 
with all her avaricious and aggrandizing ten- 
dencies, should have failed to secure the 
possession of Staten Island? 

A student of our Provincial history needs 
not to be informed of the opposition made by 
Nicolls, whom the Duke of York had appoint- 
ed Governor of all his possessions in America, 
to the transfer of New Jersey to Berkley and 
Carteret: it has already been adverted to. Be- 
fore he was aware of the transfer, he had exer- 
cised authority over the tract and bestowed 
Grants upon persons intending settlements at 
Elizabethtown and in Monmouth-county; and it 
was not calculated to add to his amiability or 
courtesy towards the Proprietors’ Governor, 
Philip Carteret, who arrived in 1665, to have 
those Grants very summarily nullified by his 
superior. Carteret’s attention being engrossed 
by the weighty cares and responsibilities inci- 
dent to his peculiar position in a new land, 
among strangers, and few, if any, trusty ad- 
visers, allexpedients and measures for peopli 
and governing the Province, untried, is it not 
surprising that questions concerning boundaries 
or territorial rights, should, for a while, have 
been left untouched. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that, because, as Mr. Cochrane states, 
he has failed to discover any ‘‘recorded evidence” 
of the ‘‘initiation of New Jersey's enter- 
‘* prising encroachments” upon Staten Island, 
prior to 1681, that her right thereto was not 
previously thought of and asserted. It is sus- 
ceptible of proof that acts of jurisdiction were 
performed by New Jersey, prior to’ that date, 
not only upon the island, but over the sur- 
rounding waters, in issuing Patents and 
establishing ferries—one ferry, between Com- 
munipau and New York, was licensed, as early 
as 1669, by Governor Carteret; and another 
was established between Bergen, Communi- 
pau,and New York, in 1678.—Mr. Cochrane has 
discovered an application made to the New 
York authorities for the establishment of one, 
in 1750, nearly a century later; and considers 
that a proof of jurisdiction over the waters 
being ascribed to that Province. Will he ac- 
cord equal sufficiency to the prior cases, in 
New Jersey, ? 

But as many of the inhabitants of the ~~ of 
New York, both Dutch and English, had their 
pee on Staten Island, their relations 

been and continued to be altogether with 
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that place and Government; and, of course, the | 
authority of the functionaries of New York | 
became more firmly established with each pas- | 
sing year. Yet there are not wanting, evidenc- | 
es of a conviction, in the minds of some of the 
first men of that Province, that Staten Island 
had passed from under their control. Thus, in | 
1668, Samuel Mavericke, one of the King’s 
Commissioners, in aletter to Secretary Arling- | 
ton, says, plainly—when objecting to the trans- 
fer of New Jersey to Berkley and Carteret :— | 
“The Duke hath left of his Patent nothing | 
‘*to the West of New York. * * Long Island is 
‘‘yery poor and miserable and beside the city 
‘*there are but two Dutch townes more, Sopus 
‘‘and Albany.” Staten Island was too important 
a settlement to have been left out of this sum- 
, hadit been regarded as yet a part of New 
York. If no doubt was entertained, how comes 
it that, as the Winthrop Papers show, Nicolls | 
should think it of interest to announce that 
the island had been ‘‘ adjudged to New York?” | 
It will be remembered, also, that negotiations 
were on foot for an exchange of New Jersey for 
other possessions on the Delaware ; and that the 
exchange was thought,at one time,to have been 
rfected. This, of course, would repress any 
ormal attempts, by Governor Carteret, to pos- 
sess himself of the island: and, shortly after, 
came the Dutch to reconquer the country and 
unsettle the relations between the people and the 
Government. So that the point made by Mr. 
Cochrane, of the postponement of the ‘‘enterpris- | 
‘‘ing encroachments ” of New Jersey, until 1681, | 
if well taken, is susceptible of explanations show- 
ing it to have been perfectly consistent with an 
unshaken belief in the sufficiency of New Jer- 
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“— claim. 
he repeated confirmations of the original | 
boundaries, by the Duke, have already been 

adverted to. They cannot be otherwise con- 

sidered than as virtual rebukes of the aggressive 

disposition of his Governors, and established, 

beyond doubt, his own intention to concede all | 
his rights within those bounds ; for, although 
his Secretary, Werden, at one time expressed 
some doubt as to whether the successors of Sir 
George Carteret (‘‘for whom the Duke hath 
‘‘much esteeme and regard”) would receive 
from him equal favor, yet we find the same 
Secretary, as lateas November, 1680, writing 
that his Royal Highness had been pleased ‘‘ to 
“confirm and release to the Proprietors of 
‘both Moities of New Jersey all their and his 
“ Right to any Thing,besides the Rent reserved, 
‘‘which heretofore may have been doubiful, 
‘‘ whetheras to Government or to Publick dutys, 
‘in or from the places within their Grants.” Is 
it at all surprising that, with such documents 
in their possession, the Proprietors should have 
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contested the occupancy of Staten Island by New 
York? or that, from that time tothe year 1833, 
New Jersey should have consistently asserted 
the superior validity of her claim? Should 
her course, in doing so, without any resort to 
ultra measures to enforce it, bring upon her, 
contumely and unwarrantable aspersions? 
Notwithstanding all the proceedings of New 
York calculated to exasperate her people—the 
forcible arrest and abduction of ion citizens 
from her own soil, even from the very wharves 
of Jersey City, under processes m New 
York Courts—the neglect often shown to the 
appeals of New Jersey for some action that 
might lead toa settlement of the controversy 
—even actual insults, most pointedly evinced 
by the passage of an Act by one of the Legisla- 
tive houses, in 1827, at the very time when Com- 
missioners were in session, at Albany, discussing 
terms of compromise, which declared the boun- 


| dary of New York to extend to low water mark, 


along the whole of the New Jersey shore— 
notwithstanding all these acts of attempted or 
successful aggression, New Jersey has ever 
shown, not an avaricious, but a conciliatory and 
liberal spirit never more clearly shown than in 
the terms she finally acceded to, by which she 
relinquished Staten Island and other posses- 
sions, in order that she might rescue her rights 
in the adjoining waters from the absorbing ten- 
dencies of New York. 

One other topic is presented by Mr. Cochrane, 
which must be noticed before this Review of 
his remarkable paper is brought to a close. It 
is intimated, therein, that the determination of 
New Jersey’s claims ‘‘ will doubtless require the 
‘ultimate decision of the Supreme Court of 
‘*the United States.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
never before, probably, been held in terrorem 
over New Jersey. Asserting no claim not 
founded in right, asking nothing she might 
not reasonably expect to be granted, and ever 
ready to make all proper concessions for the 
preservation of peace and promotion of har- 
mony, the decisions of the Supreme Court have 
rather been sought,than avoided, in all contro- 
verted cases, as likely to bring with thenr 
satisfactory results. This disposition has been 
remarkably evinced in the progress of the 
discussions with New York, respecting boun- 
daries, 

Who proposed, in 1818, the appointment of 
Commissioners to prepare a statement of facts, 
relative to the controversy, to be submitted to 
the Supreme Court for its decision? New 
Jersey! By whom was the proposition left, 
not only unresponded to, but unnoticed? New 
York! Who was it that, in 1828, declined to 
recommend a reference of the matter to the 
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Supreme Court, as suggested by the Commis- | but, had the claims of New Jersey been submit- 


sioners of New Jersey? The Commissioners of 
New York! What, eventually, was the princi- 


palinducement New York had for the appoint- | 


ment of the Commissioners who agreed upon 
the terms of settlement, in 1833? The com- 
mencement. of a suit, in the Supreme Court, 
with the view of having the just claims of New 
Jersey established! The fact is indisputable, 
that the unwillingness to bring the matters at 
issue to a judicial decision has all been on the 


partof New York. Why then, after New Jersey | 


has thus fairly manifested her desire to 
abide by the decisions of the tribunal of last 
resort, does the Attorney-general of New York 
think it necessary to threaten her, therewith? 
Why, after more than thirty — acquiescence 
in, and, it is believed, cordial cdoperation on 
the part of both States to carry out, the terms 
of the agreement entered into, in 1833, is it now 
thought becoming for so prominent an officer 
of the State of New York to call in question, in 
so public a manner, the propriety of that agree- 
ment, if not, indeed, its binding force? 
Doubtless, if Benjamin F. Butler, or Peter 
Augustus Jay, or Henry Seymour were living, 
the Historical Society of New York might have 
it demonstrated that, as Commissioners of 
New York, a did not assent, in that agree- 
ment, to anything which ‘‘trafficked” away 
‘* the interests of the State, ” or “‘compromised 


‘*them, by relinquishing a moiety of the un- | 


‘*questioned rights of New York.” It is no 
part of the writer of this Review to vindicate 
them: that must be left to others. 

The agreement of 1833 was intended to be 
perpetual, every formality being observed calcu- 
lated to give it a duration commensurate with 
the existence of the States themselves—having 
been confirmed by the Legislatures of both, 
and sanctioned by a special law of Congress, 
** made in pursuance of the Constitution, ” and, 
co’ uently, of supreme authority, ‘‘ anything 
‘*in the Constitution or Laws of any State to 
**the contrary notwithstanding.” Is it at all 


probable that the Supreme Court could, if it | 


would, or would, if it could, set aside an agree- 
ment they made and they ratified? Surely, any 
attempt to disturb the amicable relations exist- 
ing between the two States, by suggestions of 
the kind put forth by Mr. Cochrane, cannot 
but be considered impolitic, unjust, and un- 
warranted by any circumstances of the time. 
Enough has b 
neous, in all respects, are the views the gentleman 


has promulgated in consequence of his miscon- | 


ception of the true topography of the district 
under discussion. Technicalities of law have 
not been touched upon, as their discussion 
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eastern moiety of ‘‘ the whole intire premises,’ 
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ted, as she desired, to the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the results would, probably, 
have been more favorable for her interests. 
The length of this Review precludes any dis- 
cussion of the terms of the agreement of 18383—4, 
fixing the boundaries, astheynoware. Although 
so inconsiderately denounced by Mr Cochrane, 
they will be found, on examination, to have been 
framed in a spirit of anxious solicitude to put 
an end, forever, to the disputes betwe@n the two 
States, the concessions being, for the most part, 
made by New Jersey ; and it is hoped that, 


neither by word nor deed, may the good under- 
standing, then arrived at, be —— 


a W. 
Newark, New Jersey, August, 1865. 
Norre—tThe views expressed in the foregoing 

Review, at variance with the opinion of Mr. Brod- 

head—that the Grant, by the Duke of York, 

to the twenty-four Proprietors of East Jersey, in 

1682, although repeating the original boun- 

daries, should not be considered as including 

Staten Island, because, in the intermediate 

time, Nicolls announced that the island had, 

by some one, been ‘‘ adjudged to New York,” 
despite those boundaries,—are fully sustained 
by the proceedings of a Council, held at ‘‘ Fort 

‘James, Feb. 16, 1683-4,” called, apparently, 

for the express purpage of considering the lim- 

its of that Grant, and by subsequent circum- 

stances growing thereout—(New York Minutes 

of Council, Liber 1683—88.) 

At that Council, Mr. Recorder, afterwards At- 
torney-general, Grahame, said, ‘‘he believed 
‘in that clause, ‘whole intire premises,’” [con- 
veyed by the previous Grant to Berkley and Car- 
teret,| “‘was to be understood only the in- 
‘* tire tract of land, and the other clause, ‘as 
‘*¢ far as in him lyeth,’ made a doubt whether 
‘*the Duke had authority so far:” and, while in 
doubt, it was suggested that a Remonstrance 
should be sent to his Royal Highness, showing 
the ‘‘inconvenience of suffering East New Jer- 
‘* sey to come up the river.” The question in- 
volved was evidently the extending of East 
New Jersey to come ‘“‘up the river,” opposite 


| Manhattan Island. No doubts seemed to have 
| been entertained as to the effect of the Grant 


upon Staten Island and surrounding waters; 
for the Duke, as if to set at rest all questions 
growing out of the formerly-expressed bounda- 
ries, not only repeated them and conveyed the 


but added, ‘‘ToGETHER WITH ALL IsuANDS, 
‘* Bays, &c.,” words not in the original Grant; 


| and inserted the further significant clause ‘‘ As 
| “also the free Use of all Bays, Rivers and Wa- 


entered not into the intentions of the writer ; ‘‘ters, leading into, or lying between the said 
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‘** Premises, or any of them, 
‘‘of East New Jersey, for Navigation, free 
‘* Trade, Fishing, or otherwise.” 

That these words were considered by the 
Council as covering Staten Island and its waters, 
is conclusive from the fact that Captain John 
Palmer, the largest holder of lands on Staten 
Island, under New York Grants—one of the 
Council subsequently, and present at the meeting 
referred to, by invitation of the Governor—not 
esteeming his property there safe without a 
title from the Proprietors of East Jersey, imme- 
diately thereafter applied to them for Patents, and, 
on the twenty-sixth of May following, obtained 
them for seven tracts of land, covering in all four 
thousand, five hundrei acres. 

The letter also of the Earl of Perth and his 
associates, dated the twenty-second of August, 
1684, written in consequence of the proceedings 
of this Council, states, expressly, ‘‘We Doubt 
‘*not both the Duke, and they” [his Commis- 
sioners| ‘‘ are fully convinced of our right in 
‘*everie Respect, Both of Gouerment, Ports, 
‘*and Harbours, free trade and Navigation, and 
** hauing spoke to the Duke, wee found him verie 
**just, and toabhorr the thought of allow- 
‘ing any thing to be done contrary to what he 
‘**hath passed under his hand and seall.” 

It may be, therefore, safely asserted that no 
idea was entertained by the Duke of York of 
deviating from the strict letter of the Grants, 
by which Staten Island must be considered as 
having been adjudged to New Jersey, not only 
before Nicolls’s letter was written, but as in the 
last instance noted, more explicitly still, thirteen 
years thereafter, in the most authoritive and 
legal manner. 


IIl.—EXPLORATIONS OF THE NORTH- 
WEST COAST OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


REPORT ON THE CLAIMS OF THE HEIRS OF CAP- 
TAINS KENDRICK AND GRAY. 


[The history of the earliest explorations, discoveries, and 
purchases of the Indian titles on the North-west coast of 
North America is most concisely given in the following Re- 
port, presented to the Senate of the United States by a Senator 
from Michigan, ex-Governor Felch, in the First Session of 
the Thirty-second Congress. References are therein made to 
other Reports, made at other Sessions, which are printed in 
the volumes of Senate Documents. 

The heirs of the enterprising merchants of Boston who 
projected those early voyages of discovery and commerce, 
and the widow of Captain Gray, who discovered and entered 


the mouth of the Columbia-river, have repeatedly petitioned | 


Congress for some remuneration for the heavy expenditures 
and losses incurred in those voyages which brought so much 
honor to the country and such large acquisitions of valuable 
territory. The several Committees, to whom these Memorials 
were referred, brought in their favorable Reports, accom- 
panied with Bills, none of which have progressed to their 
passage be ‘ore the adjournment of the several Congresses 
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in the said Parts | which had considered the subject; and nothing remains, as 


a recompense for the outlay and the purchased territory of 
the enterprising discoverers and of those who sent them out, 
but the empty honor which this Report and other similar 
papers secure to them. 


Among those who most earnestly supported the just claims 
' for remuneration of those who thus memorialized the Con- 
| gress was the distinguished President of the Massachusetts 
Historial Society,Hon. Robert C.Winthrop.—Eprror Hiwror- 
ICAL MAGAZINE. | 2 
| Mr. Felch made the following Report, (to 
accompany bill 8. No. 526.—The Committee to 
whom was referred the Memorial of George 
Barrell and 8. V. S. Wilder, in behalf of them- 
selves and other heirs of the owners of the 
ship Columbia and sloop Washington, and the 
heirs of Captain John Kendrick, and Martha 
| Gray, widow of Captain Robert Gray, praying 
{the confirmation of their title to certain lands 
| purchased of the Indian tribes, in 1791, on the 
| Northwest coast of America ; or such compen- 
| sation as Congress shall deem just and proper 
|for their explorations and discoveries in those 
|regions, have had the same under considera- 
| tion and make the following Report: 


The memorialists represent, that, in the year 
1787, a voyage of discovery and mercantile ad- 
venture was planned and undertaken by Joseph 
Barrell, Samuel Brown, Charles Bulfinch, John 
| Derby, Crowell Hatch and John M. Pintard, 

who fitted out and despatched two vessels from 
the port of Boston, Massachusetts, to the 
Northwest coast of America—the one a ship, 
called the Columbia, commanded by Captain 
John Kendrick, and the other a sloop, called 
| the Washington, commanded by Captain Robert 
| Gray—which was the first voyage ever under- 
\taken by citizens of the United States to 
the Northwest portion of this Continent; that 
| so remarkable was the expedition considered, at 
that day, that medals, both of silver and copper, 
| were struck, bearing on one side the represen- 
tation of the vessels, encircled by their names, 
and,on the other, the names of t™:e owners, with 
' the date; that these vessels sailed from Boston 
| on the first of October, 1787, and arrived at 
| Nootka-sound, in the month of September, 
| 1788; that they continued on the coast until 
the Summer of 1789, when Captain Gray 
re-discovered the Straits of St. Juan de 
Fuca, which he penetrated and explored 
before any English vessel had ever sailed 
upon its waters; that, on the third of July, 1789, 
they exchanged masters—Captain Gray, taking 
| command of the Columbia, returnedfhome; that, 
on the twenty-seventh of September, 1790, he 
sailed on a second voyage and cruised upon 
the Northwest coast till September, 1791, when 
he returned to Clyoquot, for winter-quarters; 
when in the village of Clicksclocutsee, twelve 








miles from the sea, he built a fort, and called 
it ‘‘ Fort Defiance,” which he mounted with 
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four cannon, supplying it with other munitions | all deceased; and their numerous heirs and 
of war, and placing it under the command of a/| representatives are dispersed throughout the 


Mr. Haswell; that he there built a vessel of 
forty tons, called the Adventurer; that,in March, 
1792,'‘Captain Gray left Clyoquot, to explore the 
coast, southward, and,on the asco day of 
May, in the same year, he discovered and en- 
tered the th of a large river, which, to this 
day, bears the name of the ship Columbia, which 
first ascended its waters, and thus perpetuates 
the memory of the original discovery; that Cap- 
tain Gray sailed fourteen miles up this river, 


and , with the officers and marines of the ships, | 


landed on its northerly bank, raised the Ameri- 
can flag, and took possession of the country, in 
the name of the United States; that he contin- 
ued in this river until the twenty-first of May, 
exploring its channels and trading with the 
natives; and thatjhe named the two capes, at the 
entrance of the river, ‘‘Hancock” and 
‘* Adams.” The memorialists further represent 
that Captain Kendrick remained on the coast, 
with the sloop Washington, and, inthe Winter of 
1789, he erected ‘‘ Fort Washington ”’ at Mau- 
riana, in Nootka-sound ; that, in 1790, he ex- 

lored the whole extent of the Straits of De 

uca; that, in the Summer of 1791, he pur- 
chased of the native Chiefs, for the benefit of 
the owners, extensive tracts of land, and took 
formal possession of them, having obtained deeds 
for the same, embracing all the lands, rivers, 
creeks, islands, etc., with all the minerals, etc., 


from the Chief of the native tribe, who duly ex- 


ecuted the same, attested by thirteen witnesses; 
and that copies of several of these deeds, with 
a full explanation of the transaction, in a letter 
from Captain J. Kendrick, addressed to the 
Hon. Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, are 
in the Department of State, and the affidavits 
of several early navigators, in further evidence 
of said purchases, are upon the files of the 
honorable House of Representives. 


The memorialists urge that, from these dis- | M 


coveries, explorations, purchases, and taking 
possession, with a claim of title which was 
recognized by Spain and by early English 
authorities, the United States Government 
founded their claim to be endowed -with the 
strongest rights to the possession of the territo- 
ries on the Northwest coast; and that immense 
benefits have resulted therefrom, and many 
millions of acres been added to our national 
domain. They further represent, that, from 
the unforeseen disasters attending so new and re- 
mote an enterprise, the projectors were subjected 
to great expensesandan entire loss of their in- 
vestments. Captain Kendrick lost his life in an 
accidental discharge of a salute; the vessel and 

of furs were subsequently lost on the 


coast of China; the original owners have now 


States, and some of them, in advanced age, 
| without adequate means of support; that sev- 
eral similar applications have been heretofore 
‘made, but, until the settlement of the question 
| of division and boundary, with Great Britain, 
every application has been fruitless. They ask, 
in be of the heirs of the owners, the heirs of 
| Captain John Kendrick, and the widow of Cap- 
' tain Robert Gray, that their title to the lands pur- 
| chased on the Northwest coast, in 1791, may be 
confirmed, and for some reasonable remunera- 
tion ,in land or money, for the be> ofits which have 
ensued to the United States, from their enter- 
prise and discoveries. 

Accompanying the Memorial, and in proof of 
the facts therein set forth, are several original 
books, maps, letters and other documents, 
which furnish the most conclusive proof of the 
foregoing facts, Copies of some of them, with 
extracts from others, your Committee append 
hereunto, and make part of this Report. 

From the Historical and Political Memoir on 
the Northwest Coast of America, by Robert Green- 
how, Translator and Librarian to the Department 
of State, published as Senate Document, No.174, 
Twenty-sixth Congress, First Session, it appears 
that.the Spaniards were the first discoverers of 
that coast; that, previous to 1774, they had ex- 

| amined thecoast, as fay North as the forty-third 
| degree of Latitude, and the Russians, sailing 
eastward, across the Pacific, from their domin- 
ions in Asia, had discovered land southerly as far 
as the fifty-fifth degree of Latitude. In 1774, 
the Spaniards attempted to explore from the 
forty-third to the sixtieth degree; but the Span- 
ish Government carefully concealed all infor- 
mation respecting these explorations, till 1802, 
when a meagre account of them was printed, in 
an introductory essay to the narrative of the 
voyage of the schooners Suil and Mexicana, at 
adrid. 

In 1775, the Viceroy of Mexico ordered that 
another expedition should be sent out, for the 
purpose of examining the coast; and the Santi- 
ago and the Sonora were sent forth. The 
Journal of Maurelle, the Pilot of the latter, was 
published in London, in 1782. On the four- 
teenth of August, 1775, Heceta, the commander 
of the Santiago, while sailing along the coast, 
discovered a promontory, called by him, Cape 
San Roque, and, immediately South of it, in 
Latitude 46° 16’, an opening in the land which 
appeared to be a harbor. 

This opening, Greenhow thinks to have been 
the mouth of the Columbia-river, thus first be- 
held by the native of a civilized country. In 
March, 1778, Captain Cook, the English navi- 
gator arrived on the coast, who passed the 
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mouth of the Columbia, unnoticed, and first saw 
land a little beyond the forty-eighth — 
to which he gave the name of Cape Flattery. 
The coast was carefully examined, in search of 
the Strait through whichthe Greek pilot, Juan 
de Fuca, was said to have sailed from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, in 1592; and Cook declared 
that no such passage existed. Passing the 
Strait, unnoticed, he sailed along the shore of the 
island, which he supposed to be the Continent, 
as far as Latitude 49° 33’ where he found a bay, 
in which he anchored, calling it King George’s- 
sound, but afterwards Nootka-sound, which he 
believed tobe its Indian desination.—(See Kerr’s 
Collection of Voyages, Cook, Clark and Gove, 
Vol. xvi, Chap, iii., Sec. 13, et seq.) 

In 1785, a small English brig crossed from 
Canton to Nootka-sound, from which she re- 
turned with a valuable cargo of furs; and, in 
1786 and the the following years, vessels were 
also sent, direct from England, by an associa- 
tion of merchants, called the King George’s- 


sound Company, and also by the Portuguese | 


and Russians, for the purpose of engaging in 
the fur-trade. 

The report of the success of the early voyages, 
in pursuit of furs, excited that spirit of enter- 
prise so characteristic of the American mer- 
chants; and we find that, early in the year 1787, 
Joseph Barrell, an enterprising merchant of 
Boston, planned a voyage of discovery and 
mercantile adventure to this, then unknown, 
portion of the American Continent. The origi- 
nal plan of this voyage is in the hands of your 
Committee. Itis in a manuscript book enti- 
tled Annotations on Business, by J. Barrell. 
It contains a minute detail and estimate of the 
anticipated expedition; the probable profits to 
be made; the plans to ‘be adopted; and the 
steps taken to ensure success. 

To show that the projectors of this great en- 
terprise had nobler objects in view than ‘mere 
private gains, we have only to quote the con- 
cluding paragraph of these proposals: ‘From 
‘the preceding statements, it must appear ob- 

- ‘vious how very favorable such a trade would 
“be to the United States of America, as well as 
‘to individuals, for, in case of success, a very 
‘valuable property would be brought into the 
‘country from a trifling advance, and in a 
‘‘short time establish a trade superior to any 
‘the country enjoys at present; and the idea 
“‘may, with propriety, be extended to an estab 
“lishment in that country at least equal to 
“what Hudson’s-bay is to Great Britain.” 


That a voyage of discovery was likewise in- | 


tended, is apparent from another paragraph, 
which we quote: ‘‘ But, in case the fur-trade 
‘does not answer, at Notooka, then to proceed 
“along the coast, to the northward, examining 
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‘‘the same, in the most attentive manner, for 
** bays, rivers, or harbors, suitable for trade, be- 
‘tween Notooka and Prince William’s-sound,in 
‘‘Latitude 60° 19’ North, Longitude 213° 7 
‘East, as between those two places the coast was 
‘*not explored by Captain Cook or any former 
‘*navigator.” , 

In the fulfilment of this design, the ship 
Columbia, of over two hundred tons burden, 
and the sloop Washington, of about ninety 
| tons, were procured, the former in command 
of Captain John Kendrick, and the latter 
under Captain Robert Gray. 

Your Committee find in this manuscript book 
of Mr. Barrell, who was the originator and 
master-spirit of this enterprise, the original 
letter of instructions, entitled, Orders given 
Captain John Kendrick, of the ship Columbia, 
Jor a voyage to the Pacific ocean, which are re- 
ferred to as exhibiting the designs and pur- 
poses of the projectors of the voyage; and 
extracts therefrom are appended to this Re- 

ort. 
, The ledger of the owners, which is also before 
| your Committee, gives their names, and shows 
the items and value of the invoice. These ves- 
sels, thus§fitted out, sailed from Boston, in Oc- 
tober, 1787, to accomplish their destiny and to 
carry the American flag to a sea over which it 
had, then, never swept, and the American name 
to a land where it had not, then, been heard. 
| That sea is now white with the sails that float 
in security, under that flag; and that country, 
thus discovered and first visited by these 
daring adventurers, is now a part of the Ameri- 
can Union ; solicits the protection of our Con- 
stitution and our Laws; is represented, by its 
Delegate, upon the floor of our Congress and 
will, certainly, before long, seek admission as 
a sovereign State of this Republic. 

The memoralists state that the sloop Wash- 
ington entered and explored the Straits of De 
Fuca. This is admitted by the English naviga- 
tor, Meares, in whose book of voyage to the 
Northwest coast, ‘‘ published in London, 1790, 
‘*are several maps having dotted lines round 
‘‘ the island now called Vancouver’s, represent- 
‘‘ing a sketch of the supposed track of the 
‘* American sloop Washington, in the Autumn 
‘* of 1789.” The Commissioners of the British 
Admiralty, in their Orders and Instructions to 
Captain Vancouver, dated the twentieth of Au- 
gust, 1791, give additional testimony to the fact: 
(See Voyage, i. 62), ‘‘ You are therefore hereby 
‘required and directed to pay particular at- 
‘tention to the examination of the supposed 
‘** straits of Juan de Fuca, said to be situated 
‘* hetween 48° and 49° North Latitude, and to lead 
‘to an opening through which the sloop Wash- 
‘‘ington is reported to have passed,in 1789.” 
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The memoralists further represent that Cap- 
tain Kendrick, in the year 1791, while on the 
coast, purchased several extensive tracts of 
land, of the native Chiefs, for the benefit of the 
owners of the Washington; that he took proper | 
deeds for the same, duly executed and attested ; 
and that copies of some of these deeds, with the 
letter enclosing them, addressed by Captain | 
Kendrick to the honorable the Secretary of | 
State, are on file in the State Department. Cer- | 
tified copies of the papers referred to, are here- 
unto appended. (B.) 

The affidavits of several early navigators, in 
further evidence of these purchases, are also 
eit. (C.) 

e have already referred to the orders given 
to Captain Kendrick by the owners. By them, 
he was instructed to be sure io purchase the soil 
of the natives in case he made any improvements, 
and that it would not be amiss, if he purchased 
some advantageous tract of land, in the name of 
the owners; and that the instrument of convey- 
ance should bear every authentic mark the cir- 
cumstance would admit of. It was under this 
authority,that Kendrick, from the stores of the | 
Washington, as fitted out by the owners, paid 
these Chiefs, in articles of merchandise of which 
they were in need, and which were then of 
great value to them, as is expressed in the con- 
sideration-clause of some of the deeds. 

Several original letters are filed with the 
Memorial. Captain Kendrick writes to J. Bar- 
rell, dated Macao, the twenty-eighth of 
March, 1792: ‘‘In my last voyage, I pur- 
‘* chased of the natives, five tracts of land; and 
** copies of the deeds which were signed shall 
‘‘be sent you the first opportunity.” 

To this, Mr. Barrell replies, under date of 
Boston, the second of January, 1793: ‘‘The 
“‘copies of the deeds of the lands you have 
‘* purchased are not yet at hand. I hope to| 
‘*receive them by next conveyance from you. | 
‘‘ At present, they appear to be of little value; 
‘but, in some future time,they may possibly be 
‘* worth possessing.” 


In the dispute, in 1792, between Quadra, 
the Spanish Governor, and Captain Vancouver, 
respecting the possession of the building and 
spot of land said to belong to a British subject, 
Quadra applied to Captains Ingraham and 
Gray for a statement of the transactions on the 


Northwest coast. Their written reply bears 
date Nootka-sound, the third of August, 1792, 
and they say: ‘‘As to the land Mr. Meares | 
“* said he purchased of Maquinnah or any other | 
‘** Chief, we cannot say further than that we | 
‘‘never heard of any, although we remained 
‘‘among these people nine months and could 
**converse with them perfectly well; besides 
‘*this, we have asked Maquinnah and other | 
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[September, 


‘*Chiefs, since our late arrival, if Captain 
‘* Meares ever purchased any land in Nootka- 
‘*sound; they answered ‘ No, that Captain Ken- 
‘* * drick was the only man to whom they had ever 
** * sold any land.’ ” 

This is the testimony of two respectable men, 
with no interest in the purchases and no mo- 
tive to falsify the truth, given within one year 
after the purchases.—(See Vancouver’s Voy- 
age, xxi., 345, 346; Greenhow’s Memoir, 214.) 

For an account of the dispute between Great 
Britain and Spain, relating to Nootka-sound, 
see Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, 
Part ii, Chapter 4; also, Twiss on the Oregon 
question, London, 1846. 

In: this controversy, both the British and 


| Spanish nations recognized the right which an 


individual had, at that time, to purchase the 
lands of the Indian’ Chiefs. It was claimed 
that the purchase of Meares, an Englishman, 
conferred upon the British Government the 
right of sovereignty. The fact of any purchase 
being made by Meares was contested; and it 
was fully proved that the Chiefs never sold any 
lands to Meares or to any other person than 
Captain Kendrick, whom they acknowledged to 
be the proprietor. 

Mr. Robert Duffie, the Supercargo of a Por- 
tuguese vessel, being requested by Vancouver 
to give his testimony respecting the Nootka- 
sound difficulties, between England and Spain, 
says: ‘‘ That, in July, 1789, he found the tents 
‘*and houses of some of the people belonging 
““to the Columbia, commanded by Mr. John 
‘‘Kendrick, under the flag and protection of 
‘‘the United States of America.”—(See Van- 
couver’s Voyage, i., 405.) 

In the Department of State, are four manu- 
script volumes of the Journal of Captain Joseph 
Ingraham, of his voyage, in the brig Hope, from 
Boston to the Northwest coast, in 1790. These 
were purchased by the late Mr. Adams, when 
Secretary of State, for preservation in this 
Department. This is the same Ingraham men- 
tioned by Vancouver as uniting with Captain 
Gray in a written statement to the Spanish 
Senor Quadra, in which they stated that the 
Indians denied that they ever sold lands to any 
person except Captain Kendrick. Their cor- 
respondence is inserted in Ingraham’s Journal, 
iv., 185. 

Again, on page 199, Ingraham writes, under 
“Since the business 
‘between Senor Quadra and Captain Van- 
‘“‘couver terminated, Maquinna has executed 
‘to the Spaniards a deed of gift, accompanied 
“‘by a declaration that he never sold any land 
‘whatever to Mr. Meares or any other person 
‘except Captain Kendrick, whom he acknowl- 
‘‘edges to be the proprietor of lands round 
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‘‘ Mahwinna ; Captain Magie and Mr. Howard 
‘witnessed this deed and declaration.” 

This corroborates Captain Kendrick’s letter 
to Mr. Jefferson, then 
sing the copies of the five deeds, that his lands 
were expressly excepted in a conveyance made 
of the lands adjacent to and surrounding 
Nootka-sound, in September, to Senor Quadra; 
and that the Spanish crown, by accepting ‘the 
conveyance with this reservation, owed his 
to be a prior and valid purchase. 

On Page 188, Volume iv., speaking of Ma- 
quinna and other Chiefs, Ingraham says: 
‘‘Every one of them inquires after Captain 
‘“‘ Kendrick. saying they had plenty of skins for 
‘him; and they would not sell them to any one 
“else. This they told us, in Kyaquot, Latitude 
‘fifty degrees North. Indeed, they all seemed 
‘very fond of Captain Kendrick, for he had 
‘treated them with great kindness.” 

The witness, John Cruft, whose affidavit is filed 
with the Memorial and appended hereunto, is 
mentioned by Captain Ingraham, Volumei, Page 


46, where he speaks of ‘‘ Mr. Cruft, my first offi- | 


“ cer;” and also in Volume ii, Page 80, ‘‘the cove 
“Tnamed ‘Cruft’s-cove,’ after my chief officer.” 

The witness, John Young, is indentified by 
Ingraham, Volume iv, Page 208. See also Irv- 
ing’s Astoria, Volume i, Chapter vi, Page 71; 
Jarvis’s Sandwich Islands, Chapter vii. Van- 
couver studiously avoids any further mention 
of the purchases, and the Indian deeds to 
Kendrick, and his possession, lest the United 


States Government should be thereby reminded | 


of its 
soil w 
voring to wrest from Spain. Ingraham, in Vol- 
ume iii, Page 152, says, under date of the 
seventh of December, 1791: ‘‘In the evening, 
“arrived the brig Washington, Captain John 
‘Kendrick, from the Northwest coast of Amer- 
“ica.” This was written at Lark’s-bay. He 
adds, ‘‘ he had been into Nootka-sound, where 
“the Spaniards had still possession.” 


pees’ right of jurisdiction over the 


Your Committee submit, with entire confidence, | 


that no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that several purchases of tracts of land were made 
by Kendrick, who paid a valuable consideration 
for each of them; and that he made those in- 
vestments in pursuance of the orders given him, 
and for the benefit of the owners of the sloop 
Washington. The inquiry then arises, what 
was the extent of those purchases? In answer- 
ing this question, there is some difficulty, arising 


from the imperfect knowledge of the country | 
possessed, at the time of the execution of these | 


Grants,and the necessarily imperfect description 
of the lands intended to be conveyed. We have, 
it is true, some knowledge of the names of the 
native Chiefs (which correspond to those in the 
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ecretary of State, enclo- | 


ich England, through him, was endea- | 
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deeds) from the voyages of the English naviga- 
tors Meares and Vancouver, and likewise a gen- 
| eral account of the many villages under their 
authority. But the difficulty is further enhanced 
by the fact, which is most apparent, that the 
deed for the larger tract purchased by Kendrick 
never reached this country, nor any copies of 
lit. The copies sent to the Department of 
| State are of lands, the most southerly limit of 
which was the southerly part of Qu , or Van- 
couver’s, Island, which is a little South of Lati- 
tude forty-nine degrees. They are believed to 
be entirely of lands on the island of Quadra, or 
Vancouver, and cover nearly its entire extent. 
The missing deed of another tract is claimed by 
the Memorialists to extend as far South as the 
river Chealitz or Chekilis—the forty-seventh 
| parallel. 

By the letters of J. Howell, the Clerk, who 
attested the copies sent to the Secretary of 
State, addressed to Mr. Barrell, after the death 
of Captain Kendrick, we ascertain that the 
deeds of the lands purchased on the Northwest 
coast were in his possession, in Canton, on the 
eleventh of May, 1795; that the originals were 
| transmitted from Macao, on the twenty-third of 
December, 1796; that the letter was miscarried 
and the deeds out of his possession, on the sixth 
of December, 1797; that he was in daily expect- 
ation of receiving the deeds, at Manilla,on the 
| twenty-eighth of May, 1798; and should certain- 
ly have them transmitted.—(Doc. No. 43, H. 
of Reps., 26th Congress, 1st Session.) Those 
papers were never received in this country, nor 
could they be traced out, in the East Indies, al- 
| though efforts were made by the owners, through 
| a period of twenty years, to find them. 
| There is some evidence, however, which tends 

to establish the extent of their purchases to be 
| to the forty-seventh parallel. 

On the first of December, 1794, Mr. Joseph 
Barrell writes to Colburn Barrell, of London: 
‘*Tf you wish for large employ, I can give you 
‘‘ commission to sell upwards of six millions of 
*“ acres on the Northwest coast of America, better 
| ‘land and better climate than Kentucky.” In 
|his letter of the eighteenth of June, 1795, he 
writes that the deeds are in China and contain 
all the authenticity that could be given, for 
| four degrees of Latitude, or two hundred and 
forty miles square. (D.) 

Mr. Wardstrom, in his work on True Col- 
onization, published at London, 1795, Page 
368, expresses full confidence in the extensive 
purchase of land on the North-west coast of 
America; and likewise gives in his work impress- 
‘ions of the medals.* A Circular was also issued in 








| ™ The Medal, presented by the Owners to CaptainKendrick, 
|; Was presented by his widow, through Mr. Hall J. Kelly, in 
‘ 
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London, on the thirty-first of August, 1795, at 
the very threshold of Parliament, printed in four 
different languages, and extensively circulated, 
which was ad d to the inhabitants of 
Europe, and claimed that the purchase, made 
by Captain Kendrick, for the owners, was ‘‘a 
‘tract of delightful country, comprehending 
“four degrees of Latitude, or two hundred and 
‘* forty miles square.” (E.) 

Mr. Colburn Barrell writes to J. Barrell from 


London, on the twenty-fifth of September, 1795, | 


that Mr. Hoskins, who had just returned to 
France, (and who was the Clerk of the Columbia, ) 
had “‘ promised to recollect to us, in a letter, all 
‘*he knows on the subject; adding some ac- 
‘**count of another tract, purchased by Captain 
‘**Kendrick, and also of a tract which he took 
**formal possession of, in the name of the 
** United States.” 

McPherson, in his Annnls of Commerce, 
London, 1805, Volume iv, Page 208, says: ‘‘ Cap- 
‘**tain Kendrick, apparently with a view to 
‘*‘establish a permanent settlement, purchased 
**a tract of land two hundred and forty miles 
**square, from the natives.” 

. Baylie’s Report, No. 213, H. of Reps., 
19th Congress, 1st eae. on the North-west 


coast of America, presented on the fifteenth of 
May, 1826, pp. 13 and 14, asserts that the 
American title is strengthened by the purchases 


of the natives of a tract of land on these coasts, 
by prior discovery of the river Columbia, and by 
its exploration from some of its sources in the 
Rocky mountains to the ocean. 

The North American Review, Vol. ii, March, 


1848, to Hon. Judge Thornton, of Oregon. The Editor of the 
Pacific Advocate, in the Fall of 1858, describing his visit to the 
picturesque residence of Judge Thornton, at ‘Fairmount 
“Lake,” Linn-county, says: ‘‘ We spent a very pleasant hour 
«at the hospitable dwelling of the Judge, and learned from 
“him many interesting events connected with the early his- 
‘*tory of the country. Oregon is greatly indebted to the 
«Judge, for the useful service he has rendered her, 
*‘ both as an historian and in his judicial and representive 
oy ter. 

«« Among the pleasant incidents of our brief stay with the 
«Judge, was the sight of the identical silver medal presented 
“to Captain J. Kendrick. The history of the medal is this: 
«It was struck by the persons who were the proprietors of the 
“ Columbia and the projectors of the voyage which resulted 
«in the discovery of that noble river. The medal was given by 
“the widow of Captain Kendrick to Mr. Hall J. Kelly, a gen- 
« tleman of liberal education, who, at an early day, had largely 
«interested himself in the development of this coast, and 
«« who spent several years here. The gift was accompanied 
«with the request that Mr. Kelly would make an appropriate 


“ disposition of the medal. When, in 1858, Judge Thornton | 


«was at Washington, on behalf of Oregon, Mr. Kelly gave it 
“tohim. Ata suitable moment, the Judge intends to deposit 


«it, somewhere, for safe keeping, as a valuable historical relic. | 


« The medal is something larger than a dollar, bearing, on one 
« side, the inscription, ‘Fitted, at Boston, N. America, for the 
««* Pacific Ocean: By J. Barrell, 8. Brown, C. Bulfinch, J. Dar- 
“*)y, C. Hatch, J. M. Pintard, 1787.’ On the other side, are 
**an ocean scene, and two ships with the marginal inscrip- 

ia and Washington, commanded by J 
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1816, p. 304, mentions this purchase of a large 
tract of country, near the Columbia-river, and 
says, that the deed was supposed to be in the 
possession of some merchant interested in the 
expedition. 

The, testimony of Mr. Ebenezer Dorr, who 
was the Supercargo of the brig Hope, com- 
manded by Captain Ingraham, is, that, in 1792, 
he was intimate with Captain Kendrick, and 
frequently on board his vessel, the Washington; 
that he saw, read, and examined, several deeds 
executed by the Indians on the Northwest coast, 
to Kendrick; that he recollects a conversation 
respecting a certain deed of a tract of land be- 
ing in a square, taken of the Indians, by Ken- 
drick for the owners of the vessels, Columbia and 
Washington; that a pile of stones were raised 
and trees marked, near the head of navigation 
of a river; and that the’square, bounded on one 
side by a river, extended eight days journey on 
each side. This may have been the extent of 
country over which the tribe who sold the land 
were supposed to roam, and was inserted, by 
their suggestion to the Captain, who had no 
personal knowledge of the interior of the 
coast. 

Mr. Greenhow, the laborous investigator of 
all matters connected with the North-west coast, 
after citing the accumalative evidence of the 
purchase of four degrees, says, in his Memoir, 
Senate Doc. No. 174, 26th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion, p. 121: ‘‘the whole island in which those 
‘*territories are situated extends along two and 
‘*a half\degrees of Latitude, so that other lands 
‘‘must have been purchased by Kendrick;” 
Page 122: ‘‘that the transactions here described, 
‘‘between Kendrick and the savage Chiefs, 
‘*did really take place, there is no reason to. 
‘* doubt.” 

The Journals of the ships show that they 
traded with the natives South of the straits to 
the river they called Chealitz, which pours in- 
to Gray’s, or Bulfinch, harbor. 

From the forty-seventh parallel to the fifty- 
first, beyond the northern limit of the purchases, 
is about four degrees of Latitude, and is, in the 
opinion of your Committee, undoubtedly the 
location of the tract purchased of the Indians 
and claimed by the owners, with the admission 
of the British navigators and authors. 

The memorialists represent that Captain 
Robert Gray sailed from Boston, on his second 
voyage, in September, 1790, in the ship Colum- 
bia, for the North-west coast. 
| Your Committee append hereunto (F) copies 

of— 
1. The letters granted by the President of 
the United States, dated at the city of New 
| York, on the sixteenth day of Sepiatbien, 1790, 





c | under the seal of the United States, signed by 
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Se pre 


George Washington and by T Thomas Jefferson, 
= Secretary of State. 

The sea-letter of the Commonwealth of 
tae dated the twenty-fourth day of 
September, 1790, signed by John Hancock, 
then Governor, and John Avery, Jr,, then Sec- 
retary of State. 

The certificate of the cargo of the said 
ship Columbia, dated the twenty-fifth of Sep- | 
tember, 1790, under the official seal, signed 
by Benjamin Lincoln, then Collector, and James | 
Lovell, then Naval Officer, at the port of Boston. | 

The memorialists represent that their ances- 
tors expended large sums of money in fitting | 
out this as well as the prior voyage of the Col- 
umbia; that they made, through their Master, 
Robert Gray, important discoveries on the 
Northwest coast, which redounded to the glory 
of their country; that, as the result thereof, ow 
Government has sustained, successfully, its | 
claims to millions of acres of lands which bor- 
der on the Pacific ocean; and that their invest- 
ments resulted in a ruinous loss to those 
who engaged in the enterprise. —-(See Ingraham’s 
Journal, Vol. i, Page 2, Vol iv, Page 180.) 


It has already been stated that the Spanish | 
Heceta, in 1775, saw an entrance, in Latitude 46 
16’, South of the promontory he called St. 
Roque, and supposed there might be 


a river o1 
harbor. In 1788, John Meares, in the Felice, 
from Macao, made an attempt to discover it, as 
will appear from the account of his voyage, 
Page 167, London, 1790. He says: ‘‘ After we | 
‘had rounded the promontory, a large bay, as 
“we had imagined, opened to our view, that 
“bore a very promising appearance, and into | 
‘‘which we steered with every encouraging 
“expectation. As we steered in, the water 
‘“‘shoaled to nine, eight, and seven fathoms, 
‘* when breakers were seen, from the deck, right 
‘* akeid, and, from the masthead, they were ob- 
‘‘ served to extend across the bay ; we therefor 
‘‘ hauled out, and directed our course to the op- 
‘posite shore, to see if there was any channel, 
“or if we could discover any port. The name 
‘* of Cape Disappointment was given to the pro- 
“ montory; and the bay obtained the title of 
“Deception-bay. By an indifferent meridian | 
‘* observation, it lies in the Latitude of 46° 10’ 
‘North, and in the computed Longitude of 235° 
“34° East. We can now, with safety, assert that 
‘* there is no such river as that of Saint Roe ex- 
‘ists, as laid down in the Spanish charts.”’ 
Vancouver, in 1792, April 27, examined this 
part of the coast, with Meare’s description be- 
fore him, but so formidable were the breakers 
and shoal-waters that he, not considering this 
opening worthy of more altention, continued his 
pursuit to the Northwest. On the afternoon of 
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} served not to discourage, 


©{enter it and brave its perils. 


| ‘© of the wildness of the scene, 


| ** the eye 


remained 
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the twenty-ninth, the next day, but one, he met 


the American ship Columbia,commanded by Mr. 
Robert Gray, belonging to Boston, whence she 
had been absent nineteen months. Her Cap- 
tain, Gray, informed him of his having been off 
the mouth of aiiver, in the Latitude of 46° 10’, 
where the outset or reflux was so strong as to pre- 
vent his entering for nine days. ‘“This was prob- 
‘*ably,” adds Vancouver, in his Journal, ‘‘ the 
‘opening passed by us on the forenoon of the 
**twenty-seventh; ” and, asif determined to put 
on record his confidence in his own superior sa- 
gacity, and his discredit of the observations of 
the American Captain, he says: ‘‘It must be 
** considered as a very singular circumstance, 
** that, in so great an exte nt of seacoast, we 
‘** should not, until now, have seen the appea - 
‘ance of any opening in its shores which pri - 
‘*sented any certain prospect of affording 
** shelter, the whole coast forming one com- 
‘ pact, solid. and nearly straight barrier agains 
** the sea.” 

But theinterview with the British commander 
but to arouse, the 
‘nergy and spirit of the American Captain, who 
returned to the dangerous opening, resolved to 
The annals o* 
commerce can show but few instances of similar 
perseverance and daring on the part of a mer- 
chant Captain. It required more than common 
resolution to be the first to hazard life and prop- 
erty in that unknown, solitary wilderness of 
breakers, reefs, and shoals, not for the sake of 
pecuniary reward, but to d’scover and make 
known to the civilized world the existence of a 


} mighty river, which had, for ages, rolled in un- 
| disturbed solitude through an unknown portion 
}of the globe. 


Captain Wilkes, in his valuable narrative, Vol- 
ume iv., Page 313, says: ‘‘ Mere description can 
‘« give little idea of the terrors of the bar of the 
‘Columbia. All who have seen it have spoken 
the incessant 
‘‘ roar of the waters, representing it as one of 
** the most fearful sights that can possibly meet 
of the sailor.” 

From the log-book of the ship Columbia, it ap- 
pears that Captain Gray stcod in for the shore, 


_on the seventh of May, 1792, and beat about 
}»mong the brexrkers, 


(te., till about noon of 
the eleventh: when we were over the bar, we 
found this to be a river of fresh water, up which 
we steered. Extracts from this log-book sre 
published in House Report, No. 213, 19th 
Congress, Ist Sessicn, p. 7; also Report, No. 101, 
25th Congress, 3d Session, p. 47-8-9,and Senate 
Document 174,26th Congress, 1st Session, p. 125, 
from which it appears that Captain Gray sailed 
up this river about fourteen miles, and 


in it until the morning of the 
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twenty-first of May. He named it Conumsi, | 


after the name of his ship. The North side of the 
entrance, which Meares called Cape Disappoint- 
ment, he gave the name of Cape Hancock; the 
South, Adams Point. In the log-book, under 
date of ‘‘ Tuesday, May 15,” we read: ‘‘ At 10 
‘*a, m., unmoored and dropped down with the 
‘* tide to a better anchoring place. Smiths and 
‘* other tradesmen constantly employed. In the 
‘‘afternoon, Captain Gray and Mr. Hoskins, in 
‘* the jolly-boat went on shore to take a short 
‘* view of the country.” We find upon the North 
side of the river, Gray’s Bay and Gray’s Point 
laid down in our Government Surveys. In the 
sorrespondence submitted, we have the declara- 
tions of the officer of the Columbia who first 
landed, that he recollects hoisting the Ameri- 
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can flag and planting some New England pine- | 


tree shillings under a tree. 


Your Committee have had before them the | 
original day-book in which entries were daily | 


made of the articles of traffic disposed of, under 
the dates of the transactions, and the points 
touched at by the ship. These entries are 
found to corroborate the log-book and the his- 
tory of that discovery. The merit of this dis- 
covery cannot be disputed. The geographers 
of the world have adopted the name which 
Gray gave toit. Vancouver, at last, (p. 388 
393) fully admitted the discovery, and admits 
that he is indebted to Captain Gray for charts 
of this Latitude. 

Your Committee have also had submitted to 
them an original map of the Northwest coast, 
by John Hoskins, Supercargo of the ship (o- 
lumbia, bearing date 1791 and 1792, upon which 
the coast and river are laid down, as well as the 
island of Vancouver and the straits, with a 
striking degree of accuracy, for that early period, 
and proving, incontestibly, that this river, which 
is found on no previous map or chart, was then 
explored and mapped. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, in 1802, printed at Madrid, by royal 
order, a work entitled Viage del Sutil Me.i- 
cana, en 1792, which says, (p. 157 :) ‘* September 
**4, 1792—We found the shape of the land, in 
‘sight, to conform with that of a plat of survey 
‘* made by the active American navigator, Gray, 
‘¢ of the river which he called Columbia,after the 
‘‘name of the ship which he commanded.” In- 
graham inserted a chart of the coast in his jowr- 
nal, (Vol.iv. ,Page 206,) under date October, 1792, 
and says—‘‘ Every part of the coast South of 
**Cape Flattery and Pintardo-sound, are from 
‘* Captain Gray’s information.” The Columbia- 
river is laid down, for several miles from its 
mouth. There is abundant evidence that these 
purchases, designed to establish permanent set- 
tlements upon the lands thus discovered, ex- 
plored, and purchased, were taken possession 
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of, in the name of the United States. Mr. Bar- 
rell, in his first proposition, conceived the idea 
of a. valuable acquisition to the country, and, at 
the same time, of a trading establishment of 
great importance. As soon as he learned, from 
Captain Kendrick, that these purchases had 
been made, he opened a correspondence with a 
prominent house in London, through whom he 
endeavored to procure emigrants from all the 
nations-of Europe, rather than to draw upon 
the more sparse population of this then infant 
Republic. 

Captain Kendrick, in his letter to Hon. 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, enclos- 
ing the deeds and seeking the protection of 
Government for the security of the rights there- 


| by acquired, makes allusion to some future 


settlement, and to the benefits resulting to the 
Union, from possessions on the coast. But the 
accidental death of Captain Kendrick—(see Jar- 
vis’s History of Sandwich Islands, p. 155)—by 
the premature discharge of a national salute, 
and the entire loss of the vessel, with her cargo, 
while under the command of his Clerk, struck a 
deathblow to these hopes. The projectors of 
this daring enterprise beheld others availing 
themselves of the results of the exploration 
made by their capital and at the risk of their 
lives, and, aided by the example they had been 
the first to set, reaping rich returns; while they, 
themselves, lost all they had invested (save these 
purchases of lands, then of unknown value, 
and were disappointed in their long-indulged 
prospects of success. 

Captain Robert Gray died soon after, leaving 
his widow and four daughters, who have sup- 
ported themselves by their own exertions. The 
originator of the enterprise and the principal 
owners are believed to have died, insolvent. 

The disastrous result of the Astoria settle- 
ment, upon the Columbia-river, a few years after, 
so affected the commercial world that no in- 
ducement could encourage the survivors of the 
owners or the heirs of the deceased to migrate 
thither; but they have never ceased to implore 
the Government to extend its protection to their 
claims. Among the letters, submitted to your 
Committee, is one from Charles Bulfinch, who 
was the last survivor of the original owners, 
addressed to his sons, on the nineteenth of 
February, 1830, in which he says that he has 
flattered himself that, if a settlement or colony 
was established on Columbia-river, Government 
would make a grant of land in consideration 
of their being the first discéverers, and having 
opened to the country a very lucrative com 
merce, of which they had not profited; that, upon 
consultation with one of the sons of Joseph Bar- 
rell, they agreed to go, together, to Mr. Rush, 
who had just returned home, and, not being in 
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the administration, could give them an unbi- 
ased opinion; that Mr. Rush was of opinion 
that any body of adventurers or colony who 
should settle on the North bank of that river 
would be driven off, or be obliged to submit 
to the jurisdiction of England; that, after 
much consideration, he suggested that the best 
chance of obtaining any advantage from the 
claim would be, that Congress should condition 
that, in any Treaty of boundary, the rights of 
original purchasers should be recognized ; and 


that, from the general liberality of the British | 
jiv., p. 381;) and again, in 1825-’6 (see British 
}and Foreign State Papers, pp. 499, 509; Wheat- 


Government, he presumed they would do so. 

The claimants have, from time to time, peti- 
tioned Congress fora recognition of their rights, 
and for some reward for their sacrifices in 
making these discoveries. 
in the House, during the Thirtieth Congress, 
granting ten sections of land, in the territory of 
Oregon, to the widow of Robert Gray, upon her 
separate application; but it never became a law. 
(Mr, Broadhead’s Report, No. 502, 30th Con- 
gress, 1st Session. ) 

The services of Captain Robert Gray, how- 
ever meritorious, could never have been ren- 
dered to the country had it not been for the 
remarkable sagacity, bold enterprise, and 
large investments of Joseph Barrell and his 
associates. 

The Government of the United States always 
claimed title to the coast, from the forty-second 
degree to 54° 40’ North parallel, embracing the 
vast aud valuable territory drained and watered 
by the river and its branches. It held, in the 


Department of State, the copies of the deeds | 
from the native Chiefs and the letter which | 
enclosed them, from Captain Kendrick, who | 
desired to secure the property in the lands to | 


his owners, through himself, and the jurisdic- 
tion thereof to the United States. During the 


administration of President Jefferson, an expe- | 


dition was fitted out, by the Executive, under 
Lewis and Clark,to explore the section of coun- 
try which these claimants had previously dis- 
covered, and a portion of which they claimed 
to have purchased and taken into formal 
possession. 

The annual Messages of our Presidents, Mon- 


roe and Adams, recommended Congress to turn | 


their attention to ‘‘ our coasts along many de- 


‘“‘ocean.”” Mr. Adams, in his Message to the 
Nineteenth Congress, says: ‘‘The river of the 


“‘ West, first fully discovered and navigated by | 
**a countryman of our own, still bears the name | 


‘‘ of the ship in which he ascended its waters, 
‘‘and claims the protection of our flag at its 
** mouth.” 

A private correspondence between the Gov- 


ernment and the surviving owners, in 1816 and 


A bill was reported | 
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1817, was filed with the Memorial. (G.) 

The Department of State has likewise had 
possession of the Journals of Captain Ingraham, 
who was upon the coast during the years these 
events took place, and who confirms their his- 
tory. Scarcely has there been held a Session 
of Congress, since that period, but in it some 
Report has been made which referred, for our 
title, to this discovery and claim. Messrs. Gal- 
latin and Rush most firmly maintained this, at 
the Court of St. James, in 1818, (American 
State Papers, Vol. iv.—Foreign Relations, Vol. 


on’s Elements of International Law, Part ii., 
Chap.4. ) 

By the Treaty of 1846, the Government of the 
United States, for the sake of peace and to 
avoid a War involving an expenditure of mil- 
lions of money and the sacrifice of the lives of 


| thousands of its citizens, relinquished, to Great 


Britain, the jurisdiction and the soil of some 
three hundred miles of territory claimed by the 
former on the Pacific coast. 

In concluding this Treaty it was, of course, 
never supposed that the rights of any American 
citizen claiming an interest in the territory 
thus yielded to the British Crown, were put in 
jeopardy. While the Treaty, however, con- 
firmed to British subjects residing on that por- 
tion of the territory which was confirmed to the 
United States, their possessory rights to their 
lands, no such provision was made in favor of 
American citizens claiming rights North of the 
divisional line established by the Treaty. As to 
the portion of country lying North of the forty- 
ninth parallel of Latitude, and embracing also 
the whole of Vancouver’s-island, the jurisdic- 
tion and title has passed to Great Britain; and 
whatever might be the views of this Govern- 
ment, in regard to a recognition of the claim- 
ants’ interest, either legal or equitable, to the 
land therein covered by the Indian deeds, there 
remains no power in this Government to con- 
firm the title. But, within the portion of coun- 
try retdined by and confirmed to the United 
States, by the Treaty, there remains about two 
degrees of Latitude by four of Longitude covered 
by these purchases, as claimed in the Memorial, to 


| have been made of the native Chiefs, in 1791, and 
‘‘grees of Latitude upon the shore of the Pacific | 


as appears to have been sustained by affidavits 
respecting the deeds which are lost, admitted by 
the English navigators and authors of that 
early day, and repeatedly referred to in the 
public documents and Reports to Congress. The 
memorialists ask to have the title to this tract 
of land confirmed to them. 

The purchase of lands of the Indians, by in- 
dividuals, was, at an early.day, prohibited by 
the authorities of the British nation, within the 
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region claimed to be subject to her jurisdiction. 
In 1783,a Proclamation was issued by the Ameri- 
can Congress, prohibiting all such purchases of 
land, without the limits or jurisdiction of any 
particular State, without the express authority 
of Congress, and declaring every such unau- 
thorized purchase, void. This prohibition evi- 
dently had relation to purchases in the Indian 


country, lying within the boundaries of the | 


United States, but beyond the limits of organ- 
ized States. The region of the Pacific coast 
could not, at that time, have been within the 
contemplation of Congress, ih this Proclamation. 
It was then, in effect, a foreign as well as an 
unexplored country. Itis true, thatsome of the 
original Grants of land, made by Great Britain, 
on the Atlantic side of the continent, were 
specified to run, westwardiy, to the ‘‘great South 
‘sea; ” yet these granto’s had neither jurisdic- 
tion nor knowledge of the immense country 
between the Mississippi and Pacific coast; and, 
at the time of its first exploration, Spain had 
jurisdiction and possession, admitted by all par- 
ties, of the extensive valley of the Mississippi, 
stretching from the Gulf of Mexico to the Lati- 
tude of the northern lakes. This broad extent 


of country, long held, in uninterrupted posses- 
sion, by Spain, effectually divided the jurisdic- 
tional limits of the United States from that 
unknown territory, beyond. 


Tt was not until 
after the discoveries of the coast, on the Pacific 
side of the continent, and the incipient estab- 


cession of the dividing region of Louisiana to 
the United States, that explorations were 


ordered, the right to the country claimed, and | 


jurisdiction asserted and maintained, by our own 
Government. 

It may well be doubted, then, whether the 
Proclamation of Congress, prohibiting purchases 
of the Indians, can be regarded, in any sense, as 
applying to purchases made on the Pacific 
coast, at the time of the visit of the Columbia and 
the Washington to that region. It would seem 


more in accordance with the truth, to regard | 


that country as new, and unexplored, and un- 
appropriated by civilized man. Approached 
only by the ocean, it should be regarded, like 
the islands of the Pacific, subject to discovery 
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to the possessory right of the natives, vests 
in the Government of him who first asserts and 
maintains possession. The right to extinguish 
the possessory title of the natives does not rest 
in the individual discoverer, but in his Govern- 
ment; and a purchase thus made by him, of the 
natives, would, it is conceived, give no title as 
| against his Government, unless made with the 
previous consent of the latter, or subsequently 
confirmed by the proper authorities of his na- 
tion. 

If this view of the subject be correct, it fol- 
lows,that the owners of the two vessels acquired 
no title in the land by their purchase of th: 
Indian Chiefs. It does not follow, however. 
that they are the less entitled to the considera- 
tion of their Government, for the benefit be- 
stowed on the latter by the negotiation and pur- 
chase. On the contrary, such services, attended 
with such beneficial results, at the instance and 
cost of the individual citizen, would seem to 
| present a strong claim, in his behalf, to the con- 

sideration of his Government. 

The mere discovery of a country inhabited on), 
by savages, is not, alone, sufficient to secure ai 
appropriation of it by the nation in whose nam: 
the discoveryis made. If no actual possession is 
taken, ora mere nominal possession, followed by 
an immediate abandonment, is all that can b. 
claimed, other nations may take possession, by 
settlement and actual continued oceupancy; and. 


| by colonization, they may become the right- 
lishment of stations for the fur-trade and the | 


ful owners. In deciding on the strength ot 


| the claim of a civilized nation, in such a case. 


every circumstance which relates to the discov- 
ery, the possession, the settlement, and the 
|continued claim of right, is regarded as im- 
| portant. . And the relations established with 
the native Chiefs and inhabitants of the coun- 
| try, especially where the consent of the latter 
| to the establishment of colonies, the proffer of 
| amicable and exclusive rights of traffic, and 
|the Grant of lands, for purpose of settlement. 
‘cannot be disregarded. Itis difficult to con- 
ceive of a stronger circumstance, in establishing 
|our national right to the country, than that 
| which is exhibited by the facts connected with 
| this purchase and the oft-repeated admonition 
| of the natives, to the adventurers of other na- 


and possession by the new comers, whose rights, | tions, declaring the rights of the American 
as between different claimants and in regard to | navigators, by solemn compact and Grant, to the 
the uncivilized native inhabitants, should be | territory and the kind relations established be- 
those which pertain to the recognized laws of | tween them and the Chiefs. 
newly-discovered lands. | The value of the discoveries, made by these 
The principles relative to such new discover- | vessels, to the American pedple must not be 
ies, it is believed, are well-settled in the code | overlooked nor lightly esteemed. 
of civilized nations. The citizen of any coun-| The intrepid and noble mariners who first 
try first taking possession, does so in the name | left our ports and doubled the Cape, in compli- 
of his nation; and the jurisdiction of the coun- | ance with their instructions from the merchant- 
try, with the exclusive right to the soil, subject | owners, not to stop at any port of the western 
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coast, known to the European world, unless 
driven there, by some unavoidable accident, 
merit the highest tribute of respect which can 
be paid to their memories. Whilst other na- 
tions were fitting out their royal ships, com- 
manded by officers of high naval rank, com- 
missioned by Lords of Admiralty,and sustained, 
at home, by the royal treasury, we behold these 
humble men, inspired by the ambition which 
burned in the American breast, in the infancy 
of our Republic, sailing forth, in ships named in 
honor of the discoverer of our Continent and of 
the father of our liberties, and bearing, for 
their sea-letter, George Washington’s request to 
the Emperors and potentates of the world, that 
they would receive them with kindness and in a 
becoming manner, and thereby he would con- 
sider himself under much obligation. 

Captains John Kendrick and Robert Gray 
each found an early grave; and their children 
and widow now appeal to our sympathies, for 
some testimonial of their services. The ledger 


of the owners shows the items of the original | 


invoice, to the amount of upwards of £7,000. 


Let, to this, be added the cost of the vessels and | 


outfit, with interest—which also proved to be a 


total loss to the owners—the aggregate would | 
be the pecuniary amount expended by the | 


claimants. 

The Committee do not forget that, in the 
diseussions which have heretofore been had, on 
the subject of the American title to the Oregon 


country, the right has not been rested, exclu- | 


sively, on discovery and possession by Ameri- 
cans. The early Spanish navigators—the first 
to sail along the coast and to plant the cross 
und the standard of their country, on its shores, 
in the name of their Sovereign—were also in- 
voked, as witnesses of the right of Spain to the 
territory, which rights were, by the Treaty, of 
1819, transferred to this nation. But, in all 
these discussions, reliance has not been placed 
exclusively on this ground. The historical in- 
cidents, to which reference is made in the Re- 
port, have also, uniformly, although not to their 
full extent, been adduced, in proof of the title of 
our nation to the country on the western por- 
tion of this Continent. The discovery of Cap- 
tain Gray, followed, as it was, in a reasonable 
time, with the explorations of Lewis and Clark, 
in 1803, upon the recommendation of President 
Jefferson, and by the settlements, on the banks 
of the river, in 1811, called Fort George, or 
Astoria, which, having been taken by the 
Racoon, during the War with Great Britain, 
was, subsequently, on the sixth day of October, 
1818, restored, in conformity with the first 
Article of the Treaty of Ghent, as a territory, 
place, and possession taken from us, is, at least, 
as strong a title to the Oregon country as that 
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by which distant territories are usually held by 
civilized nations. If, to these, the character and 
objects of the American navigators are added ; 
the amicable relations between them and the 
acknowledged Chiefs of the country; the Grants, 
to them, of lands of large extent; and their oc- 
cupation of it, it may well be doubted whether 
even Spain herself could exhibit a_ better 
claim, founded on her intercourse with the 
region, than that which is made out, under the 
principles of international law, by the acts of 
these enterprising American explorers. From 
a careful review of the history of these discov- 
eries and possessions, scattered, as it is, in de- 
tached portions, through volumes relating only, 
incidently, to the subject, in the journals of 
the navigators of other countries, and in man- 
uscripts to which the reading public have no 
access, we can scarcely refrain from the excla- 
mation that the value of the services of these 
men has never yet been duly appreciated by 
their country. They have done enough to se- 
cure to the nation the extensive and rich region 
washed by the Oregon, and looking out on the 
Pacific, now just beginning to be whitened by 
the sails of all commercial nations on the globe. 
Fame has scarcely deigned to notice their 
noble enterprise ; and pecuniary compensation 


| has rewarded neither them nor their children. 
| The toil, the hazard, the loss, was theirs: the 


fruit of all was not for the toilers—it was thrown 
into the lap of their country. The appeal of 
their surviving representatives is made to that 
country for a recognition—small, though it may 
be—for a recognition of their services and their 
merits. 

The Committee could not, of course, in any 
ordinary case, recommend a compensation ‘‘ to 
‘*be given for services in connection with the 
‘*early explorations or settlement of the newer 
‘portion of our wide-extended domain.” The 
services in the case under consideration are, 
however, of so peculiar a character that they 
believe the Government owes it to the merits of 
these men and their services, to depart from 
the general rule and to make them some com- 
pensation, in land, in the region where their 
services were performed and where the pur- 
chases were made of the native Chiefs. They, 
therefore, herewith, report a Bill giving to the 
widow of Captain Gray, and to the children of 
Captain Kendrick, and to each of the owners of 
the two exploring vessels, five sections of land. 
This small Grant, although insignificant in 


| pecuniary value, may yet afford a solace, in the 


declining years of some of the petitioners, 
while it will prove, to them all, that time has 
not obliterated from the memory of their coun- 
try the worth and the services of their departed 


relatives. . 





APPENDIX. 
A. 


ORDERS GIVEN CAPTAIN JOHN KENDRICK, OF THE 
SHIP COLUMBIA, FOR A VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN. 


Str: The ship Columbiaand sloop Washing- 
tm being completely equipped for a voyage to 
the Pacific-oceuan and China, we placesuch con- 
tidence in you as to give you the entire com- 
mand of this enterprise. It would be impossible, 
upon a voysge of this nature, to give, with 
propriety, very binding instructions; and, such is 
our reliance on your honor, integrity,and good 
conduct, that it would be needless, at any time. 
You will be on the spot, and, as circumstances 
turn up, you must improve them; but we cannot 
forbear to impress on your mind our wish and 
expectation that the most inviolable harmony 
and friendship may be cultivated between you 
and the natives, and that no advantage may be 
taken of them, in trading, but that you endeavor, 
by honest conduct, to impress upon their minds 
a friendship for Americans. 

If you make any fort or improvement of land, 
upon the coast, be sure you purchase the soil of 
the natives; and it would not be amiss if you 
purchased some advantageous tract of land, in 
the name of the owners, if you should let the 
instrument of conveyance bear every authentic 
mark the circumstances willadmitof. * * * 
You will constantly bear in mind that no trade 
is to be allowed, on the coast, on any pretence 
whatever, but for the benefit of the owners. 
* * * You are strictly enjoined not to touch 
atany part of the Spanish dominions on the west- 
ern continent of America, unless driven there 
by some unavoidable accident, in which case 
you will stay no longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary; and, while there, be careful to give no 
offence to any of the subjects of his Catholic 
Majesty; and, if you meet with any subjects of 
any European prince, you are to treat them 
with friendship and civility. 

The certificate you have from the French and 
Dutch Consuls you will make use of, if you meet 
with any ships of those nations; and you will 
pay them every respect that is due to them. 

The sea-letters from Congress and this State 
you will also show, on every proper occasion ; 
and, although we expect you will treat all na- 
tions with respect and civility, yet we depend 
you will suffer insult and injury from none, 
without showing that spirit which will ever 
become A FREE AND INDEPENDENT AMERICAN. 

B. 
[PAPERS FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
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I certify, that the papers hereunto attached are 
true copies of papers on file in this department. 

In testimony whereof, I, James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United 
States, have hereunto subscribed 
my name, and caused the seal of 
the Department to be affixed. 

Done, at the city of Washington, this 9th day 
of February, A. D., 1849, and of the indepen- 
dence of the United States of America, the 
seventy-third. 


[SEAL | 


JaMES BUCHANAN. 


{I.—Lerrer FRoM CapraIn KENDRICK TO THE 
SEecRETARY OF STATE, IN BEHALF OF THE SPAN- 
IsH GOVERNOR OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. | 


On Boarp THE Sure Lapy WASHINGTON, 
Harpor OF Maw-win-na, St.Cuatr’s Isuann, 
NORTH-WEST COAST OE AMERICA. 


Sir: Ihave the honor to address you on a 
subject which I conceive the honor of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to be interested 
in, and the following relation of which I re- 
quest you to lay before the President, hoping 
that, in his humanity, the oppressed will find a 
protector, and, by the representations he, in 
his wisdom, may direct to be made to the Court 
of Madrid, the unfortunate may be relieved. 

In the year 1787, an expedition under my 
command was fitted out from Boston, for pro- 
secuting the fur-trade, on the North-west coast 
of America; and, after doubling Cape Horn, in 
a very tempestuous season, my ship, the Co- 
lumbia, was considerably disabled, and I was in 
great want of both water and wood. My tender, 
the Washington, sloop, had parted company with 
me, off the cape, and I had no other alternative 
than repairing to some of the Spanish settle- 
ments in the South Pacific-ocean, for the pur- 
pose of refitting my vessel and procuring some 
necessary supplies. I therefore bore away for 
the island of Juan Fernandez; and arrived in 
Cumberland-bay the twenty-fourth of May, 1788. 
We were immediately visited by a Spanish boat, 
with two officers in it ; and, on their return, my 
first officer, Mr. Ingraham, was sent on shore, 
to request permission to anchor and continue 
there, a few days, which the Governor, Don 
Blas Gonzalez, Major in the Cavalry of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty, very humanely granted, making 
such stipulations, with respect to the term of 
our continuance at the island and the conduct 
to be observed, during that period, as evinced 
him to be a cautious, vigilant, and prudent offi- 
cer. Our communication was through the 
medium of the French language, imperfectly 
understood by both parties, until the twenty- 


To all to whom these presents shall come, | eighth, following, when a Spanish ship arrived 


greeting: 


off the bay to receive the Governor’s despatches 
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for Chili, on board of which was a Frenchman, 
who was sent on shore, for the purpose of more 
fully examining our passports, ete. A copy of 
my sea-letter, from the Congress of the United 
States, and the official letter of the Sieur 
V’Etombe, Consul of France for the States of 
Massachusetts, etc., were given the Governor; 
and, on the day of my intended departure, T re- 
ceived from him the letter, of which the en- 
closed is a copy, three days after the date of 
which, being detained the intermediate time by 
a gale of wind, I proceeded on my voyage to this 
coast. 

In consequence cf the abuse of power by his 
Catholic Majesty’s servants, in his American 
Governments, or by an untrue and malicious 
statement of the facts, by some secret enemies, 
Don Blas Gonzalez has been deprived of his 
employments and treated with considerable 
rigor and injustice; and the only crime im- 
puted to him is his humane conduct towards 
ine and my crew, in 1788—a conduct which did 
honor to him as aman, and was, I conceive, 
perfectly consistent with the amity and good 
understanding subsisting between the Court of 
Madrid and the United States. But the affair 
will be best explained in his own words, in a 
letter to my son, who tone a" d at Valparaiso, in 
Chili, in the ship Jefferson, Captain Roberts, of 
Boston, in June, 1792, and who communicated 
the first intelligence of it to me. 


[ Exrract. | 


‘*No se sabra N. Md. como desde que se supo 
‘** en esta que yo havid dado hospitaledad & dho 
‘‘ su padre, se me despos# del gobierno por esta 
Capitania General por und equivocada intelli- 
gencia que se form6é sobre a quel sueceso ; 
*‘*y que aunque el rey, mi sefior, approvoé la 

‘*Ja conducta que observe entonces, con toda 
hasta, ahora estoi padeciendo las resultas, por 
la suma distancia en que por mi desgracia, 
‘metiene constituido la suente de este remoto 
‘* destino; no obstante de las diligenzasem- 
‘*pefiosas 9e he practicada pd. vindica, mé 


‘‘arreglada conducta; y de haver escrits & 
‘* Monsieur |’Etombe, consul de Francia en 


Boston, y 4 dhosu padre, paraque me favore- 
‘euyas resultas ignoro, por no saben sf reci- 
bieron mis cartas. 

“Si N. Md. Gusta de Escibirles asociado de 
su capstan, sobre este particular; y recom- 
endarme pd. que me protexan, se lo estimaria 
mucho: encuyo caso puede N. Md. Entre- 
‘* garlas Cartas al Cavallero Don Manuel Porra- 
sia, necino de esse puerto, y portade de este, 
que es amigo de todo mi confianza.”’ (San- 
tiago, de Chili, 20 de Junio, de 1792.) 

In consequence of the request made by Don 
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Blas Gonzalez, Captain Roberts and my son 
wrote the owners of the Columbia and Jefferson, 
requesting them to make such a representation 
to the United States as they pointed out. As 
they appear to have mistaken the contents of 
the letter from Don Blas, I have done myself 
the honor of offering you the foregoing state- 
ment of facts ; and, as he doubtless rendered 
me those services, for which, in the sea-letter, 
the United States declare they shall ‘‘ stand 
‘* willing indebted,” I hope the affair will have 
proper attention paid to it. I have now only 
to request, very earnestly, that any mode of 
proceeding which may be adopted for the re- 
lief of Don Blas Gonzalez, may be executed 
with all convenient expedition. I need not use 
any persuasive arguments to interest the officers 
of the Government of the United States in be- 
half of the unfortunate gentleman who has been 
the subject of this letter ; as the principles of 
our excellent Constitution, as well as their native 
humanity, must render them enemies of op- 
pression. 

T have the honor to be, with the utmost de- 
ference and esteem, Honorable Sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Joun KENDRICK. 

Hon. THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Secretary for the Department of State. 


LETTER OF THE GOVERNOR OF JUAN 


FERNANDEZ. | 


(II. 


Don Blas Gonzalez, Sargento Mayo de Caval- 
leria de los exercitos de su -magestad, y govern- 
ado politico y militar de esta plaza é islas de 
Juan Fernandez: Certifico, que haviendo 
arribado 4 este puerto el Capitan Juan Ken- 
drick, de la nacion Bostoneza, en la fragata de 
su mando nombrada la Columbia, con tres ofici- 
ales subalternos, y trienta seiz hombres de 
tripulacion dela propria nacion, comicionado 
por su republica 4 viajar por todo el mundo, el 
veinte y quatro de mayo proximo pasado, a 
pedirme la hospitalidad, exponiendome para 
ello los por el Aermino de seis dias, de cuya 
determinacion di parte: Al Excellentissimo Senor 
Vir, rey de Peru, y & la capitania general del 
reyno de Chili; haviendose detenido quatro dias 
mas de los concedidos, por la razon de los 
muchos Aquaceros, que mediaron; sin dar la 
menor nota, assi los enunciados oficiales, como 
la demas fripulacion, ni flaltar & lo mas minimo 
de quanto estipularon con migo, antes de per- 
mitules la entrada en este puerto; y para que 
conste doi la presente 4 pedimento de dicho 
Capitan J. Kendrick, en esta isla de Juan Fer- 
nandez, 4 tres dias del mes de Junio, de mil, 
setecientos, ochenta y ocho afios. 

Buas GONZALEZ, 
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{I11.—Lerrer From Carrarms Kenprick To THE [ 


Sgorerary oF Stave, ENCLOSING DEEDS OF 
LaNDS PURCHASED FROM THE NarTIvEs. | 


Port INDEPENDENCE, ON THE ISLAND OF 
Hone Kona, 
March 1, 1793. 

Sir: I have the honor of enclosing to you 
the copies of several deeds, by which the tracts 
of land, therein described, situated on islands 
on the Northwest coast of America, have been 
vonveyed to me and my heirs, forever, by the 
resident Chiefs of those districts, who, I pre- 
sume, were the only just proprietors thereof. 
I know not what measures are necessary to be 
taken, to secure the property of these purchases 
to meand the Government thereof to the 
United States; but it cannot be amiss to tyans- 
mit them to you, to remain in the offices of the 
Department of State. My claim to those terri- 
tories has been allowed by the Spanish Crown; 


for the purchases I made, at Nootka, were | 


expressly excepted in a deed of conveyance of 
the lands adjacent to and surrounding Nootka- 
sound, executed, in September last, to El Senor 
Don Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Quadsa, in 
behalf of his Catholic Majesty, by Maquinnah 
and the other Chiefs of his tribe, to whom those 
lands belonged. 

When I made these purchases, I did it under 
an impression that it would receive the sanction 
of the United States, and that, should an Act of 
the Legislature be necessary to secure them to 
ine, I should find no difficulty in obtaining it. 
The future commercial advantages which may 
arise from the fur-trade, besides many other 


of those who visit the Northwest American 
coast, may, perhaps, render a settlement, there, 
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InpIAN DEEDS, ENCLOSED IN THE ABOVE LETTER. | 

To all persons to whom these presents shail 
come, I, Macquinnah, the Chief, and with my 
other Chiefs, do send greeting: Know ye that 
I, Macquinnah, of Nootka-sound, on the North- 


| west coust of America, for and in consideration 


| 


of ten muskets, do grant and sell unto John 
Kendrick, of Boston, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in North America, a certain harbor, in 
said Nootka-sound, called Chastacktoos, in 
which the brigantine Lady Washington lay at 
anchor, on the twentieth day of July, 1791, 
with all the land, rivers, creeks, harbors, is- 
lands, etc., within nine miles North, East, West 
and South of said harbor, with all the produce 
of both sea and land appertaining thereto—only 
the said John Kendrick does grant and allow 
the said Maquinnah to live and fish on the said 
territory, as usual—and by these presents, does 
grant and sell to the said John Kendrick, his 
heirs, executors and administrators, all the 
above mentioned territory, known by the In- 
dian name Chastacktoos, but now by the name 
of the Safe Retreat-harbor; and also does grant 
and sell to the said John Kendrick, his heirs, exec- 
utors and administrators, a free passage through 
all the rivers and passages, with all the outlets 
which lead to and from the said Nootka-sound, 
of which, by the signing these presents, I have 
delivered unto the said John Kendrick. Sign- 
ed with my own hand and the other Chiefs’, and 
bearing even date, to have and to hold the said 
premises, ete., to him, the said John Kendrick, 
his heirs, executors, and administrators, from 
henceforth and forever, as his property, abso- 


) | L her | lutely, without any other consideration whatever. 
branches which are daily opening to the view | 


In witness whereof [ have hereunto set my 
hand and the hands of my other Chiefs, this 
twentieth day of July, one thousand seven - 


worthy the attention of some associated com- hundred and ninety-one. 


pany, under the protection of Government. 
Should this be the case, the possession of lands, 
previously and so fairly acquired, would much 
assist in carrying the plan into effect. Many 
good purposes may be effected by the Union 
having possessions on that coast, which I shall 
not presume, Sir, to point out to you; and the 
benefits which have accrued to individuals, by 


similar purchases to those I have made, in our | 


own States, are too well known to need a 
remark. 

I have the honor to be, with the utmost 
respect and esteem, Sir, your very humble 
servant, 


JOHN KENDRICK. 
The Hon. Tuomas JEFFERSON, 
Secretary for the Department of State. 
[Endorsed:| Kenpricx, Joan—Hong Kong, | 
March 1, 1793—received October 24, 
several Indian deeds. 


covering 


Macegurnna, his x mark. L.S. 
WarciasMan, his x mark. L.s. 
Hanwnopy, his x mark. L.S. 
CLOPHANANISH, his x mark. L.8. 


TARTOOCHTHEEATTICUS, his x mark|1.s. 
CLACKOEENER, his x mark. L.S. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in presence of— 
JOHN STODDARD. 
JouHN REDMAN. 
Tuomas Foster. 
Witu1am Bow es. 
JoHN Mavup, Jr. 
FLoRENCcE McCartry. 
JOHN PorRTER. 
JAMES CRAWFORD. 
RosBert GREEN. 
JOHN BARBER. 
A true copy from the original deed. 
Attest: J. How. 
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To all people to whom these presents shall 
come: I, Norry Youk, the Chief, with my other 
Chiefs, do send greeting: Know ye that 1, Norry 
Youk, of Ahasset, on the North-west coast of 
America, for and in consideration of six muskets, 
a boat’s sail, a quantity of powder,and an Ameri- 
can flag, by the free consent of the other Chiefs 
concerned, do bargain, grant, and sell unto John 
Kendrick, of Boston, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in North America, a certain harbor in 
said Alasset, called by the natives Chenerkin- 
tau, in which the brig Lady Washinton lay at 
anchor on the fifth day of August, 1791, which 
is situated in Latitude 49° 50’ North, and Longi- 
tude 127° 08’ West, on the North side of the! 
Sound of Ahasset, being a territorial distance 
of eighteen miles square, of which the harbor 
of Chenerkintau is the centre, with all the lands, 
mines, minerals, rivers, bays, harbors, sounds, | 
creeks, and all islands, with all the produce of | 
both land and sea; and, by these presents, do | 
grant and sell to the said John Kendrick, his 
heirs, executors and administrators, all the 
ubove mentioned territory, known by the name | 
of Ahasset, and the harbor by the Indian name 
of Chenerkintau, but now by the name of Ken- 
drick’s-harbor : and also, do grant and sell to 
the said John Kendrick, his heirs, executors 
und administrators, a free pass through all the 
vivers and passages, with all the outlets which 
lead to and from the said territory, of which the 
signing these presents I have delivered unto the | 
said John Kendrick, signed with my own hand 
ana the other Chiefs’, to have and to hold the 
said territorial premises, etc., to him, the said 
John Kendrick, his heirs, executors and admin- 
istrators, from henceforth and forever, as his 
property, absolutely, without any other emolu- 
ment or consideration whatever. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my | 
hand and the hands of my other Chiefs, this 
fifth day of August, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-one. 

Norry-Your, his x mark, 

Apruts, his x mark, 

Kissuts, his x mark. 

Haw-Wetrearsum, his x mark. 
Signed by Norry-Youx for his son. 


| 
[u. 
[u. 
[ 


L. 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence 
of us— 

JOHN WILLIAMS, 

JOHN REDMAN, 

Wiiu1am Bowet1, 

Jno. STODDARD, 

Wri11amM Bow es, 

Rospert GREEN, 

JoHN BARBER, 

JouN PoRTER. 





| TEASSLAUR, his x mark. 
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A true copy from the original deed : 
Attest : J. HowEtu. 


To all people to whom these presents shall 
come: I, Wickananish, Chief of Clyoquot, with 
my other Chiefs, do send greeting: Know ye, 
that I, Wickananish, of Clyoquot, on the North- 
west coast of America, with my own free will 
and consent,and the consent of my other Chiefs, 
for the consideration of four muskets, a large 
sail, and a quantity of powder, (they being ar- 
ticles which we at present stand in need of, and 
are of great value,) do bargain, grant, and sell 
unto John Kendrick, of Boston, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, in North America, a territo- 


| rial distance of eighteen miles North, eighteen 


miles South, eighteen miles East, and eighteen 


| niles West of the village called by the natives 


Opisita, which village is to be the centre of the 
said territorial distance, with all the lands, 
mines, minerals, rivers, bays, sounds, harbors, 


i creeks, ete., and all the islands, with both the 


produce of land and sea, within the limits of 
said territorial distance. Opisita, being the 


| centre, is situated in Latitude 49° 10’ North, and 


Longitude 126° 02’ West from the meridian of 
London. And by these presents, do grant and 


| sell unto the said John Kendrick, his heirs, ex- 
|ecutors, administrators, and assigns, all the 
| above mentioned territory, known by the name 


of Clyoquot; and also do grant and sell unto the 
said John Kendrick, his heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators, or assigns, a free pass through all the 
rivers, passages, etc., with all the outlets which 
lead to and from said territory, of which the 
signing of these presents, I have delivered unto 
the said John Kendrick. 

Signed with my own hand and the hands of 


| my other Chiefs, to have and to hold the said 


territorial distance, etc., to him, the said John 
Kendrick, his heirs, executors, administrators, 
or assigns, from henceforth and forever, as his 
property,absolutely, without any emolument or 
consideration whatever. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and the hands of my other Chiefs, this 
eleventh day of August, one thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-one. 
WICKANANISH, his x mark. 
TOOTEESCOZITTLE, his x mark. 
TARTOOTCHTHEEATTICUS, his x mark. 


L. 8. 
L. 8. 
L. 8. 
L. 8. 
TacKQuLin, his x mark. L. S. 
Hyerequis, his x mark. L. 8. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of 
us— 

JoHN WILLIAMS, 

JoHN REDMAN, 

Wim BoweEtt, 
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JoHN STODDARD, 

Tomas Foster, 

Joun Barer, 

James CRAWFORD, 

CHARLES Byrn, 

FiorEencE McCarrny, 

Wui11am Bow .zs, 

Joun Mavp, Jp., 

Rospert GREEN. 
A true copy from the original deed. 

Attest : J. Howertu. 
To all people to whom these presents shall 

come: I, Tarassom, the Chief, with my other 
Chiefs, do send greeting: Know ye that I, 
Tarassom, of New Chatleck, on the Northwest 
coast of America, for and in consideration of 
two muskets, a boat’s sail, and a quantity of 
powder, by the free consent of my other Chiefs 
concerned, do bargain, grant, and sell unto John 
Kendrick, of Boston, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in North America, a certain harbor, in 
said New Chatleck, called by the natives Hvot- 
see-ess, but now called Port Montgomery, in 
which the brig Lady Washington lay at anchor 
on the second day of August, 1791, and is situ- 
ated in Latitude 49° 46’ North, Longitude 127° 
02’ West, on the South side of the sound of 
Ahasset, and now called Massachusetts-sound, 
being a territorial distance of eighteen miles 
square of which the harbor of Hoot-see-ess. 
alias Port Montgomery, is the centre, with all 
the lands, mines, minerals, rivers, bays, sounds, 
harbors creeks and islands, with all the pro- 
duce of both sea and land,appertaining thereto; 
and by these presents do grant and sell to the 
said John Kendrick, his heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators or assigns, all the above-mentioned ter- 
ritory known by the names of New Chatleck and 
Hoot see-ess,now by the names of Massachusetts- 
sound and Port Montgomery; and also do grant 
and sell tothe said John Kendrick, his heirs, ex- 
ecutors, administrators, or assigns, a free pass 
through all the rivers and passages, with all the 
outlets which lead to and from said territory, of 
which the signing of these presents, I have deliy- 


ered unto the said John Kendrick, signed with my | 


own name and the names of my other Chiefs, 
to have and to hold the said territories, province- 
es, etc., to’ him the said John Kendrick, his 
eirs, ex ecutors, administrators or assigns,from 
henceforth and forever, as his property, abso- 
lutely, without any other emoluments or 
considerations, whatever. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and the hands of my other Chiefs this 
fifth day of August, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-one 

Tarassom, his mark. 


Wacktomis, his mark. 


|L. 8. ] 
[u. s.] 


AL 
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Signed by '‘Tarassom, for his first son. [L. s. | 
QuanTENO. his x mark. [u. s.] 
CraktsHuppPA, his x mark. [u. 8. ] 

Signed by Tarassom, for his second son. [L. s. | 

| Signed sealed and delivered in presence of- 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Joun REDMAN, 
Witu1am Bowe tt, 
JNO. STODDARD, 
Tuomas Foster, 
Ropert GREEN, 
JamES CRAWFORD, 
FLORENCE McCartny, 
JoHN Maun, JR., 
WiiirAMs Bow Les, 
CuArures Byrn. 

‘ue copy of the original deed : 

Attest : Joun Howe. 


To all people to whom these presents shall 
come : I, Caarshucornook, the Chief, and the 
under-Chiefs, do send greeting: Know ye, that 
[, Caarshucornook, of the Tashees, at the head 
of Nootka-sound, on the North-west coast of 
America, for and in consideration of two mus- 
kets and a quantity of powder, by the free con- 
sent of the other Chiefs, do bargain, grant and 

|sell unto John Kendrick, of Boston, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, in North America, the 
head of Nootka-sound, called by the natives 
Tashees, being a territorial distance, on an East 
and West line, from the mouth of the straits 
which lead to Ahasset-sound, now called Mas- 
sachusetts-sound, with the land nine ‘miles 
round said Tashees, together with all mines, 
minerals, rivers, bays, sounds, creeks, harbors, 
and all islands, with the produce of both sea 
and land, appertaining thereto ; and by these 
presents do grant and sell unto the said John 
Kendrick, his heirs, executors, administrators, 
and assigns, all the above-mentioned territory 
known by the Indian name Tashees; and also 
do grant and sell to the said John Kendrick, 
his heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, 
a free passage through all the passages and riv- 
ers, with all the outlets which lead to and from 
said Tashees, of which the signing these pre- 
sents, I have delivered unto the said John 
Kendrick, Signed with my own hand and the 
hands of my other Chiefs, to have and to hold 
the said territorial distance, etc., to him, the 
said John Kendrick, his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns, from henceforth and 
forever, as his property, absolutely, withoutany 
other emolument or consideration whatever. 

In witness hereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and the hands of my other Chiefs, this 
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sixth day of August, one thousand seven hun- ' In my second voyage, which was in the years 
dred and ninety-ove. 1795 and 1796, I was at Macao; and it was the 
CAARSHUCORNOOK, his x mark. L. 8. current report, at that time, that an English- 
Hannopy, his x mark, Zs, @ man, by the name of Howell, after the accident- 
Signed, sealed and deliveredin presence of— (al death of Captain John Kendrick, at the 
Joun Wi11aMs, Sandwich Islands, took possession of the Lady 
Joun Repay, Washington, her papers, and cargo, and pro- 
Wru11am Bowe t, ‘ceeded with them to Macao. The vessel was 
Jno. Stropparp, afterwards cast away, in the Straits of Malacca, 
Tuomas Foster, whilst under the command of said Howell. 
JAMES CRAWFORD, It is not known what disposition was made of 
Joun Mavp, Jr., the cargo. 
Rospert GREEN, | ILrecollect Captain Kendrick’s speaking to 
Witu1am Bow zs, | me of a certain deed of a tract of land, bein 
Joun BARBER. in a square, taken of the Indians, by Kendrick, 
A true copy rrom the original deed. |for the owners of the vessels, Columbia and 
Attest: J. Howetn. | Washington; and I recollect his telling me what 
omen | a fine tract it was; that a pile of stones was 
C. | raised up and trees marked, near the head of 
[AFFIDAVITS OF EARLY NAVIGATORS, RELATIVE TO | navigation of a river; aud that one side of said 
pa ag la ag S PURCHASES OF LANDS | square enenben eight days’ journey from that 
7 oint, down the river; and that the s 
I.—Carrain Donr’s AFFripavir. ] Leaman eight days’ journey, on ceaks tie ae 
I, Ebenezer Dorr, of Roxbury, in the Com-| side of which was a river. I cannot positively 
monwealth of Massachusetts, aged seventy-six | say, but believe I have seen this deed. It 
years, on oath, depose and say, that, on the} was generally understood, when I was at 
seventeenth of September, in the year 1790, | Macao, the second voyage, that this and the 
I left Boston as Supercargo in the brig Hope, | other deeds were in the possession of Howell. 
commanded by Captain Joseph Ingraham, EBENEZER Dorr. 
John Cruft being the chief officer, and entered | ;, ; M 
Clyoquot-harbor, on the Northwest coast, on } wun aad ACHUSETTS, | 8s: 
the twenty-third of July, 1791, as appears by tent ye j 
my private journal. In the beginning of Sep- Roxsury, November 16, 1839. 
tember, in the year 1791, we left the coast for| Then personally appeared Ebenezer Dorr 
China, and arrived at Macao, early in the year | ahove-mentioned, and made oath to the truth 
1792. The brig Lady Washington, commanded 


' . 
jof the foregoing statement by him signed 
by Captain John Kendrick, was lying in Lark’s- | pecording to the best of his knowledge ona 


bey. near Macao. 4 ; belief, before me, 
had a personal and intimate acquaintance 


Jo NJ. Cu 0 

with Captain Kendrick; and, while in Lark’s- " Pace 5 Peace 
bay, was frequently on board his vessel. In : , 7 : 
some of my visits, I recollect to have seen, in- | [I1.—Caprars Crort’s Arrrmavyrr. ] 
spected, and read, several deeds executed by) I, John Cruft, of Boston, in the Common- 
Indians on the Northwest coast, to Captain| wealth of Massachusetts, aged seventy-one 
John Kendrick. I believe that the names of | yearson oath, depose and say that. in September 
Maquinna and Wickaninish were affixed to|of the year seventeen hundred ‘and ninety, I 
some of the deeds; and there were other names, | sailed as chief-officer in the brig Hope a 
and there were crosses. manded by Captain Joseph Ingraham on a 

I recollect that muskets and clothing, and | trading-voyage to the Northwest const. where 
that copper, and knives, and chisels, and many | she arrived, in the latter part of J une A D. 
other articles, were named in the deeds as| 1791; we left the Northwest coast, in October a 
having been paid as the consideration for said | November following, for the Sandwich Islands 





deeds. I heard Kendrick remark that he had | 'Thence, we sailed for Macao, where we arrived 
on board one thousand prime otter-skins; he | sometime in January, 1792, to the best of m é 
told me that he had other furs, of different | knowledge, and found Captain John Kendrick 
qualities, and also that he had some beaver. |in the brig Lady Washington, lying in Lask’s. 
I had considerable conversation with him, from | bay, about five leagues from Macao, After be- 
time to time, relative to the disposition of this | ing about a month and a half in the bay, I went 
property, for the benefit of the owners; but I | aboard Kendrick’s vessel, the Lady Washington 
declined having anything to do with it. | as chief officer, where I continued about eee 
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months. While on board the Lady Washington, 
I saw a number of deeds, executed by In- 
dians, on the Northwest coast to Captain John 
Kendrick. I remember the names of ‘Maquin- 
na and Wickaninish to some of the deeds; and 
there were several other names; and I recollect 
crosses or marks opposite the names. 
lect the names, and was personally acquainted 
with several of the witnesses of the deeds, to 
wit, John Williams, Chief officer of the Lady 
Washington, John Redman, the Second officer, 
John Stoddard, Captain’s Clerk, William Bowell, 
the Third officer, Thomas Foster, Carpenter, 
John Barber, the Blacksmith, James Crawford, 
Gunner, William Bowles, Sail-maker, 
Bowles afterwards married my sister,) Robert 
Green, Cooper, and John Porter, Carpenter’s- 
mate. Ihadthe deeds in my hands, several 
times; I read the deeds, and recollect the con- 
sideration named in the deeds consisted of 
muskets, cloth, and articles of trade. 
JouN CRUFT. 
Witness: M. Crurr. 
CoMMONWEALTH OF MassaCHUSETTS, | ... 
Suffolk County, ‘Se 


November 18, 1839. 


Then personally appeared, the above-named 
John Cruft, and made oath that the foregoing 
statement by him signed is true, before me, 

G. S. BunFrinca, 
Justice of the Peace. 


({10.—Carrams Youne’s Arrimavir. ] 
To whom it may concern. 
TowarHar, Hawa, June 26, 1835. 


I, the subscriber, in the year A. D. 1789, | 


commenced a residence on the Sandwich 
Islands. Afterwards, in Kearakekua, on the 
island of Hawaii, I became acquainted with 
Captain John Kendrick, who commanded the 
schooner Washington, from Boston, Massachu- 
setts, he having passed several Winters at the 
above island. I heard Captain Kendrick often 
speak of the purchases of lands, which he said 


he had made from Indian Chiefs, on the North- | 
I frequently saw deeds in his pos- | 
session,signed by Chiefs, who, at that time, lived | 
at and South of Nootka-sound,and witnessed by | 
men belonging to his vessel, of whom I had | 
Among the Chiefs whose | 


west coast. 


some knowledge. 
marks were made to the deeds, I distinctly 
recollect the names of Maquinna and Wickan- 
inish. 

I had much intimate acquaintance with Cap- 
tain Kendrick; and believed him to be a man of 
strict veracity;and had no reason to doubt his 
having made the above purchases, and his having 
paid, as he represented, a consideration at that 
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I recol- | 


(said | 


[September, 


time, satisfactory to the Chiefs who had given 
the deeds. 
Jno. Youna. 
Signed in the presence of— 
Henry A. Prerce, Boston, U. S. 
Haut J. Kewy. 


John Young is mentioned in Stewart’s Visi¢ 
to the South Seas, ii., 167: 

‘“*The Governor of Maui, the Princess, with 
**Miss Young, a bosom companion, daughter 
‘‘of John Young, of Hawaii, the oldest foreign 
‘* yesident at the island, ete.” 


[IV.—Samvuet YENDELL’s AFFIDAVIT. | 


Boston, October 30, 1838. 
Samuel Yendell, of the city of Boston, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, aged sixty- 
nine years, doth, on oath . testify and declare, 
that, inthe years of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-one and one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-two, I was on board 
the ship Columbia, Captain Robert Gray, in a 
voyage to the North-west coast. While at Cly- 
oquot, on that coast, in the village Wickanin- 
ish, I heard it often said that the Indian Chief 
Wickaninish, had sold to Captain John Kendrick 
his territory. 
It was a current report that said Kendrick 
|had paid said Wickaninish in guns, clothing, 
and copper, (these are all the things I recol- 
lect,) for the lands purchased as aforesaid. 
Also, I testify that, in May, A.D. 1792, I was 
| with Captain Robert Gray in the ship Colum- 
bia, at which time said ship entered the Col- 
| umbia-river. 
SamMvueL YENDELL. 
| Witness to signature: CoartEs A. YENDELL. 


| COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, | ... 
Suffolk County. { 


November 1, 1838, 


Sworn to by the said Samuel Yendell, before 
me, 


S. E. Sewatn, 
Justice of the Peace. 


[V.—James Tremerr’s ArFrpavit. ] 
Boston, October 30, 1838. 


James Tremere, of the city of Boston, in the 
| Commonwealth of Massachusetts, aged seventy- 
|seven years, does, on his oath, testify and de- 
| clare, that, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
| seven hundred and eighty-nine, I was on board 

the ship Jefferson, Captain Benjamin Robinson, 
| which sailed from Boston, in November of that 
| year, in a voyage to the Northwest coast of 
America, and that while in Nootka-sound, I saw 
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there the sloop Washington, commanded by 
John Kendrick; and that I went on board the 
said Washington, and recollect that, while I was 
on board, I saw, on the deck of said sloup, the In- 
dian Chief Maquinna, and other Indian Chiefs, 
making sale of lands to the said Captain John 
Kendrick. I likewise saw Maquinna go up to 
the masthead and point to distant parts of the 
territory, apparently with the intention of giv- 


ing possession; and he did give possession. | 
The aforesaid sale of territory was made in the | 


year of our Lord 1791, as near as I can recol- 
lect. The Spaniards had left Nootka-sound 
about’ two months before the sale. The fort 
which the Spaniards had built had the appear- 
ance of having mpunted twenty guns, which a 
seventy-four gun ship belonging to the Span- 
iards carried away. 
his 


JaMEsS x TREMERE. 


Witness: B. B. TREMERE. mark, 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, | ... 
Suffolk county, \ 
: November 1, 1838. 
Sworn to by the said James Tremere before 
me, 
‘ ‘ 
S. E. Sewau1, 
Justice of the Peace. 


D. 
JOSEPH BARRELL TO COLBURN BARRELL. 


June 18, 1795. 


When I mentioned the large tract of country on 
the North-west coast, I did not expect much 
would have been said at present on that account; 
but I will state to you what I know of the matter, 
and will write Mr. John Hoskins, who is now 
in France, and who has been on the land, and 
am sure the accounts he will give of the climate 
and produce of it must be pleasing to any 
seriously one that may wish to purchase. The 
deeds of these lands are yet in China, where, I 
understand, they are registered in the office of 
the American Consul. They are from the Chief 
of the country, and contain all the authenti- 
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to Kendrick, which they declared they would 
abide by. * * ? The Congress of 
the United States, nor any other power in the 
world, that I know of, claims any jurisdiction 
over them; and I suppose the title as good as 
can be given by uncivilized people. 

E. 


CIRCULAR OF BARRELL AND SERVANTES, PUB- 
LISHED IN FOUR EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, AND 
| EXTENSIVELY CIRCULATED. 
Lonpvon, August 31, 1795. 
Str: We have taken the liberty to address 
this Circular to your Excellency as a specimen 
of one, of our recent operations. We are for- 
warding the same to all parts of Europe; and, 
as the great object of our office and manifest 
tendency of all our proceedings are to promote 
the prosperity of the United States, we assure 
ourselves they will meet your Excellency’s ap- 
'probation, and are therefore encouraged to 
| solicit the honor of your countenance. 
We are, with the highest respect, Sir, your 
most obedient and humble servants, 
Barrett & SERVANTES. 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF EUROPE. 


The era of reason is now dawning upon man- 
kind; and the restraints on men’s laudable en- 
| deavors to be useful will cease. The Agents for 
the sale of American lands, therefore, take this 
method of informing all classes of men, in 
Europe, that, by application at their office, No. 
24 Threadneedle-street, London, they may 
‘meet objects worthy of their serious attention. 
That such as wish to hold lands (though aliens) 
in America, may purchase, to any amount, 
jon very low terms, and a perfectly secure 
| tenure. # * 
| That such as may be inclined to associate for 
| settling a Commonwealth on their own Code of 
| Laws,on a spot of the globe nowhere surpassed 
|in delightful situation, healthy climate,and fer- 
| tile soil; claimed by no civilized nation; and 
purchased under a sacred Treaty of Amity and 


cityjthat could be given of four degrees,of Lati- | Commerce, and for a valuable consideration, of 
tude, or two hundred and forty miles square. | the friendly natives, may have the best oppor- 
This tract was purchased by Captain John Ken- | tunity of trying the result of such an enterprise. * 


drick, for the owners of the ship Columbia and 
sloop Washington, the first American vessels 
that ever went round the world. 
cern,I owned something more than two-seventh 
parts,and, of course, am entitled to that propor- 
tion of the land; the deeds of this land have 
been since recognised by the natives, upon the 
claim of Mr. Meares. Mr. Hoskins was there 
on the spot, and heard the Chiefs declare they 
had never sold any of their lands but this tract 


Of this con- | 


*In consequence of an expedition fitted out at Boston: 
| North America, in the year 1787, Captain J. Kendrick, while 
| prosecuting a voyage with the natives, for furs, purchased of 
them, for the owners, a tract of delightful country, compre- 
| hending four degrees of Latitude, or two hundred and forty 
miles square. The deeds are, at present, in China, and regis- 
| tered in the office of the American Consul; and the Agents are 
| authorized to treat with any gentleman, or association, for 
the purchase of a tract of land, no where exceeded for fertility 
and climate, and which may, by a prudent management of 
some wise institution, become of the utmost importance. 
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SEA-LETTERS AND CERTIFICATE OF CARGO. 


[I.—Sra-Letrer oF THE CoLUMBIA, FROM THE 
FrEprRaL AUTHORITIES. | 
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that they would please to receive him, the said 
Master, with goodness; afford him all such aid 
and assistance as: he may need; and to treat him 
|ina becoming manner, permitting him, upon 
| paying the usual expenses in passing and re- 


To all Emperors, Kings, Sovereigns Princes, | passing, to pass, navigate, and frequent the 
States and Regents, and to their respective | ports, passes, and territories, wherever he may 
officers, civil and military, and to all others | be, to the end that he may transact his busi- 
whom it may concern: 7 | ness where, and in what manner, he shall judge 
I, George Washington, President of the} proper, he keeping and causing to be kept, by 

United States of America, do make known, that | his crew, on board, the Marine Ordinances and 

Robert Gray, Captain of the ship called the | Regulatious of the place where he is trading. 


Columbia, of the burden of about two hundred | 


and thirty tons, is a citizen of the United 


States; and, as I wish that the said Robert | 
prosper in his lawful affairs, I | 


Gray may 
do request of all the before-mentioned, and 
each of them, separately, where the said Robert 
Gray shall arrive with his vessel and cargo, 
that they will be pleased to receive him with 


kindness, and treat him in a becoming manner; | 
permitting him, on the usual tolls and expenses, | 


in passing and repassing, to navigate, pass, 
and frequenttheir ports, passes, and territories, 


to the end, that he may transact his business | 


where, and in what manner, he shall judge 
proper; and, thereby, I shall consider myself 
obliged. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the 


seal of the United States to be affixed to these | 


presents, and have hereunto set my hand, at 
the city of New York, the sixteenth day of 


September, in the year of our Lord, | 


{u.s.] one thousand, seven hundred and 
ninety. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President: TH. JEFFERSON, 


[{Il.—Sea-Lerrer oF THE COLUMBIA, FROM THE 
SraTe AUTHORITIES. | 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


By HisExcellency John Hancock, Esq., Gover- 

nor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 

It is hereby made known, that leave and 
permission hasbeen given, by the Naval officers, 
to Captain Robert Gray, Master and Command- 
erof theship Columbia, now lying at Boston, 
within this State, to depart from thence, and 


proceed, with his ship and cargo, on a voyage to | 


the North-west coast of America ; and that the 
said ship and cargo belong to Joseph Barrell, 
Esquire, and others, gentlemen of character and 
reputation, citizens of this Commonwealth, being 
one of thethirteen United States of America. 

Now, in order that the said Master may 
prosper in his lawful affairs, it is earnestly re- 


quested and recommended to all who may see | 


these presents, at whatever port and place said 
Master, with his vessel and cargo, may arrive, 


Given under my hand and the seal of the 
Commonwealth aforesaid, this twenty-fourth 
day of September, A. D. 1790, and 
{u.s.] in the fifteenth yéar of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of 
America, 
Joun Hancock, 
By his Excellency’s command: 
JouN Avery, Jr., Secretary. 


{I1T.—CerriricaTE oF THE CARGO OF THE Co- 
LUMBIA. | 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


District of Boston and Charlestown, in the Com- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

These certify all whom it may concern, that 
| Robert Gray, Master and Commander of the 
| ship Columbia, burden two hundred and twelve 
tons or thereabouts, navigated with thirty 
|men, mounted with ten guns, has permission 
to depart from this Port with the following 
| articles, viz: two thousand bricks, six chal- 
drons sea-coal, one hundred and thirty-five 
barrels beef, sixty barrels pork, three hogs- 
heads N. E. rum, two hogsheads W. I. rum, 
five hogsheads molasses, five barrels sugar, 
ten boxes chocolate, two hundred and twen- 
ty-eight pounds coffee, seventy-two pounds 
Bohea-tea, six casks rice, twenty barrels 
flour, twenty-seven thousand pounds bread, 
six firkins butter, five hundred pounds 
cheese, thirty barrels tar, thirteen barrels 
| pitch, thirty packagesof merchandise, six tons 
bar-iron, twenty hundred bar-lead, fifteen 
|hundred pounds gunpowder, three hundred 
| pounds small.shot. 

Given under our hands and seals, at Boston 

| aforesaid, the twenty-fifth day of September, 

|in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 

| hundred and ninety. 

B. Lrxcoxn, Collector. tL. 8. | 
L. 8.] 


| 





James Lovey, Naval Officer. 


1 G.—CORRESPONDENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT WITH 


THE OWNERS OF THE SHIPS. 
Boston, November 28, 1816. 
| Sur: In consideration of a desire expressed 
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by the President, that search should be made 
for proofs of Captain Kendrick having pur- 
chased lands of the Indians, on the North-west 
coast of America, I have examined Mr Barrell’s 
papers and made inquiry of several persons 
who have been on the coast, all which proves, 
in the most satisfactory manner , that Captain 
Kendrick did make several purchases of the 
Indians, of lands, on that coast, for the owners 
of the Columbia and Washington, whose vessels 
were under his command, Captain Kendrick’s 
letters and those of Mr. Howell, who was with 
him until he died, and took possession of ail 
his papers, deeds, ete., explicitly declare that 
Captain Kendrick made several purchases of 
lands from the Indians about Nootka-sound, 
and for a distance of four degrees; and that 
there were regular deeds drawn up, and signed 
by a number of Indian Chiefs, conveying those 
lands to the owners of those vessels. These 
facts are corroborated by the evidence of several 
persons, now here, someof whom were present, 
u8 they state, when possession was given to 
Captain Kendrick, by the Chiefs, and who saw 
the deeds, and heard the Indians acknowl- 
edge that they had sold large tracts of lands to 
Cuptain Kendrick, and afterwards say, that 
they had never sold lands to any other person. 
The lands were taken possession of with much 
formality, the American flag hoisted, a bottle 
sunk in the ground, ete., and many Chiefs 
present at the ceremony. 

From a variety of circumstances, the deeds 
for the above lands never reached this place. 
Mr. Howell, who had them in his possession, 
after the death of Captain Kendrick, writes from 
Macao, in 1796, to Mr. Barrell, in reply to a 
letter of Mr. Barrell, in which he requests him to 
send forward the deeds, saying that he then had 
the deeds; that they are recorded, there, by a 
Notary-public, and triplicates made out; and 
that the originals shall be sent forward. As 
late as May, 1798, Mr. Howell writes to Mr. 
Barrell, from Manilla, that ‘‘ he is in daily ex- 
‘“*pectation of his papers, and among them 
*‘wour deeds of the lands on the North-west 
‘coast : you shall certainly have them trans- 
“mitted. o The officer of the ship Columbia, 
who first landed and, by orders of his Com- 
mander, took possession at Columbia-river, is 
now here, and recollects all the circumstances 
of hoisting the American flag and planting 
some New England pine-tree shillings under : 
tree; naming the river after the ship, and the 
two capes, one the Hancock, the other Adams; 
ete. It is believed that the deeds of this land 
were registered in the Consulate, at Canton, 
as Colonel Perkins thinks he saw them there, 
in the hands of Mr. Randall, Vice 
Should the Government deem it 


Consul. 
proper to 
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make further inquiry into this business, much 
evidence can be found here, to substantiate the 
abovestatement; and the ownersare taking means 
to procure from China, or from Bengal, where 
Howell is supposed to have died, the original 
deeds or authenticated copies of them: they 
ure desirous of giving all aid to the Govern- 
ment. I would, with due diffidence, submit to 
your consideration, whether the best way to 
obtain well-authenticated evidence, would not 
be to require Judge Davis of this District, who, 
from his disposition to make researches in such 
things, is better qualified than perhaps any 
person here, to make such inquiries as Govern- 
ment may think requisite to be made. I do 
not propose this to avoid trouble, feeling 
myself bound to render any service in my 
power. I shall gratefully receive your com- 
mands, being, with very high respect, your 
obedient servant, 
B. Joy. 
Hon. James Monroe, Esq., 
Secretary of State. 


Wasurneton, December 1, 1817. 


Dear Str: Ishall deemit aparticular favor 
if you will have the goodness to forward to 
me, as soon as you conveniently can, copies 
of the papers relating to the purchase of lands 
from the Indians, on the North-west coast of 
America, and of the journal of the vessel, which 
you were good enough to lend me for my 
perusal when I had last the pleasure of seeing 
you at Boston. 

[Tam with great respect, Dear Sir, your yery 
obedient servant, 

JoHN Quincy ApaMs. 


CHARLES Buturicu, Esq., Boston. 


IV.—A NAVAL HISTORY OF RHODE IS- 
LAND :—ContT:nvED FROM PaGeE 102. 


By Hon. J. Russexrn Barrxert. 
XVII. 


MORE TROOPS SENT TO CROWN 
LAID. BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. REINFORCEMENTS 
TO BE SENT TO THE NEW ENGLAND ARMY. DE- 
FEAT OF THE FRENCH, AT LAKE GEORGE. CON- 
VENTION OF THE COLONIES. THE KING’S 
COMPLIMENTS TO RHODE ISLAND FOR HER AID 
IN THE WAR. 


POINT. EMBARGO 


The encroachments of the French was the 
watchword used by the Ministry and their 
agents in America to rouse the Colonies to 
action. ‘‘They have long since marked out for 
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” 


‘themselves,’ writes Governor Shirley to 
Governor Greene, ‘‘a large empire upon the 
‘*back of this Continent, extending from Cape 


“ Breton to the Gulf of Mexico, and compre- | 


‘‘hending the country between the Apalachian 
‘*Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, with the 


**numerous powerful tribes of Indians inhabit- | 


‘* ing it; and they are now finishing the extreme 
‘*parts by a communication between Louis- 


‘‘bourg and Quebec, across the Isthmus of | 


“‘Nova Scotia and Bay of Funday, at one end, 


‘and a junction of Canada with the Mississip- | 


‘* pi, by a line of forts, upon the great lakes and 
‘* rivers, at the other.” 

The four Companies of troops ordered to be 
raised for the expedition against Crown Point 
were placed under the command of Colonel 
Christopher Harris. The Commissary was 
Christopher Champlin. The most liberal pay 
was allowed, in addition to a bounty of twenty 


pounds, to such soldiers as were provided with | 


a good firelock. An Act was passed to restrain 
the sending of provisions and warlike stores to 
Cape Breton or any other French port or settle- 
ment in North America; and another to take up 
and secure all Frenchmen found within the 
Colony, in the fear that they might convey in- 
telligence to their countrymen of the proceedings 
of the English. 

While these preparations were going on, the 
newscame of the defeat of the English forces,un- 
der General Braddock, at Fort Du Quesne, and 
caused the greatest alarm throughout the Colo- 
nies. Renewed exertions were to be made to 
check the further progress of the French; and, 
in August, the Assembly voted to raise an addi- 
tional force of three Companies of fifty men 
each, for the Crown Point expedition. These 
levies were soon made and sent, with great dis- 
patch, by land, to Albany, with orders to join 
Colonel Harris’s command. A protest was filed 
by seven members of the Assembly, against the 
raising of the additional troops; as they believed 


the four hundred, previously sent, were the | 


Colony’s full quota, and were “ unwilling to 
‘load their constituents with a burden which 
‘* they thought exceeded their ability to bear.” 
An additional twenty-thousand pounds was 
voted to be issued, in Bills of Credit, towards 
defraying the further expenses of the Crown 
Point expedition. 


Fearing that vessels destined for foreign ports | 


might be carrying provisions to the French, 


and that these provisions would be required for | 


the English troops, six vessels, which lay in 
Newport harbor,laden with provisions, destined 
for the West Indies and Africa, were embargoed; 


and the Committee of War was empowered, by | 
the Assembly, to take from them, for the use of | 


the Government, so much as they deemed ne- 
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cessary for the troops. About the same time, 
a letter was received from Governor Phips, of 
Massachusetts, transmitting a communication 
from Admiral Boscawen, relative to the state 
| of the town and garrison at Louisbourg, which 
confirmed him in the opinion that the French 
had been supplied by the English Colonies 
with provisions. A Committee was appointed 
to investigate these charges, as far as they re- 
lated to Rhode Island; who, after a rigid 
investigation, reported that the charge of ves- 
sels having sailed from Newport, with provi- 
sions destined for the French, was‘ absolutely 
‘** without foundation.” 

In September, advices having been received 
from Major-general Johnson, commander of the 
forces employed in the expedition against 
Crown Point, that the French were in a condi- 
tion to bring into the field a much larger force 
to oppose that enterprise than the Colonies had, 
at that time, raised to carry it out, an Act was 
|passed by the General Assembly, to raise 
two hundred more men, to reinforce the Eng- 
lish army. 

Before these latter reinforcements joined the 
main army, a battle had been fought,near Lake 
George, between the Colonial troops, six thou- 
sand strong, under the command of Get.eral 
Johnson, and the French army of three thou- 
sand, commanded by Baron Dieskau, in which 
the latter was defeated. The battle was a 
severe one, and resulted in a loss, to the Amer- 
icans, of three hundred, and about thrice that 
number to the French. Johnson was wound- 
ed, early in the fight, and carried from the 
field, leaving General Lyman in command. 
Dieskau was mortally wounded, and taken 
prisoner. The remains of his army fell back 
upon Crown Point. This was the most import- 
nut battle yet fought, between the English and 
French, in their struggle for empire, in Amer- 
ica. General Johnson was knighted for the 
action; and Parliament voted him five thousand 
pounds. 

The Rhode Island troops engaged in this 
campaign, or on their march to the field of 
operations, numbered seven hundred and fifty 
men, divided into eleven Companies. To sus- 
tain so large a force, required more means 
than the Colony had atits command; and the 
only alternative was a farther issue of paper- 
money, to the amount of _ sixty-thousand 
pounds, under the name of Crown Point Bills. 

Although the war had waged on Iand, there 
does not appear to have been such struggles at 
sea, as in the former wars ; at least there is no 
|record that privateering was carried on as ex- 
tensively. ‘he people may not have been 
prepared ; besides, the military resources of 
| the Colony were so heavily taxed for the Crown 
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Point expedition, that the Navy had not time | campaign ; and the General Assembly, at its 
to assume its former high standing. The sys- | February Session, passed a vote to raise a 
tem of privateering was early resorted to, in| Regiment of five hundred men, exclusive of 
Europe; and the Channel ports were filled with | officers, to be divided into two Companies, 
prizes taken from the French. A vessel be-| including those that remained at Fort William 
longing to the Marquis de Lambertie, which | Henry. Christopher Harris was appointed 
had put into Newport, in June, was seized and| Colonel, and Christopher Champlin their 
condemned bv the Court of Admiralty, and the | Lieutenant-colonel. The Assembly also passed 
Marquis was thrown into prison, under the|a vote of thanks to Major-general Johnson 
Act before mentioned, requiring all the sub-|and Captain William Ayre, Chief-engineer, 
jects of the French King to be so dealt with. | ‘‘ for their good services in defence of the sev- 
He was afterwards sent to England, where he) ‘‘eral Governments of New England, during 
complained of the treatment he had received | ‘‘the late expedition against the French and 


in Rhode Island; but the Government did not 
think it proper to make him any redress. 

In order that the English Colonies might 
act in concert, in their efforts to repel the 
French, they appointed Commissioners to meet 
Major-general Shirley, Commander of His 
Majesty’s forces in North America. Governor 
Hopkins and Daniel Updike were appointed 
on the part of Rhode Island.: The Act au- 
thorized them to ‘concert measures for 
‘* subsisting the troops now in the field and for 
**the campaign ; to agree upon the proportion 
‘‘or quota of troops to be furnished by each 
** Colony, ” ete., ete. 

The promptness with which the Colony had 
acted, in raising and sending forward troops for 
the expedition against Crown Point, gave great 
satisfaction to the Ministry. 
son, in writing to Governor Hopkins, under 
date of November 11, says : 
‘‘the King’s command to express to you His 


‘*Majesty’s sense of the great zeal and spirit | 


‘*which the Colony under your government 
‘*has so strongly manifested, in so cheerfully 
‘‘and effectually promoting this necessary and 
‘*important service.” The King farther orders 
“that this letter be communicated to the 


oe 


Jouncil and Assembly, that they be acquaint- 


‘ed that His Majesty will take an early oppor- 
‘tunity of laying the particulars of their meri- | 


‘*torious conduct, upon this great occasion, 
‘before Parliament,” ete., ete. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, the re- 
duction of Crown Point was abandoned by 


General Shirley; and the larger portion of the | 


troops returned. Of the Rhode Island contin- 
gent, one hundred and eighty-five were re- 
tained in the service, of which a portion was 
to remain at the garrisons of Fort Edward and 
Fort William Henry, near Lake George. The 
remainder were discharged. Several of the 
Colonial Assemblies expressed disappointment 
with the result of the Crown Point expedition, 
and lost confidence in the Commander-in-chief ; 
nevertheless, Rhode Island continued her 
preparations, during the Winter, for another 
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Secretary Robin- | 


“‘T have received } 


| ** Indians. ” ; 

|. During the Winter, communications was 
| kept up with the troops left at Fort William 
| Henry, which made one-third the effective 
garrison, there. Commander Gleason, in 
| writing to Governor Hopkins, says that Cap- 
| tuin Whiting, of Rhode Island, is Adjutant of 
|the garrison, and highly commends all the 
officers belonging to the Colony. Letters from 
Sir Charles Hardy, Governor of New York, 
were received, stating that New York had voted 
to raise a thousand men for the approaching 
campaign; and General Shirley, in his commu- 
| nication, urged upon the Colony the utmost 
| dispatch in preparing for prosecuting the war, 
}in the most effectual manner. The Assembly, 
| in order to furnish the means for carrying .on 
the war, passed an Act to issue eight thousand 
| pounds, equal in value to the lawful money of 
the Colonies of Massachusetts Bay and Con- 
necticut. In silver, their value was stated at 
six shillings and eight pence to the ounce. It 
was further enacted that all the money received 
from Great Britan, for defraying the expenses 
of the war, should be appropriated to sinking 
the paper-issues, called ‘‘Crown Point Bills,” 
and, after this, towards sinking the eight thou- 
sand just ordered to be issued. ‘Thus it appears 
that, while the Colony was ready to issue paper- 
money to fill its treasury, it ever manifested 
the most earnest desire to redeem its issues. 
This desire was farther manifested by a vote 
that the whole of the seventy thousand pounds, 
| vate assessed on the inhabitants of the Colony 
should be appropriated towards sinking the 
Bills of Credit emitted by the Government for 
carrying on the expedition against Crown 
Point. 

To rebuild Fort George, in Newport harbor, 
and place it in a state of defence, an ad- 
ditional five thousand pounds were appro- 
priated, 

In March, advices reached the Colony from 
Mr. Fox, the Secretary for the Colonies, that 
General Shirley had been superseded as Com. 
mander of the forces; and that the Ear! of Lou- 
coun was appointed in his place. The King 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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through his Secretary, pressed the Cvlony, in 
the strongest manner, to ‘‘make early and 
‘‘ effectual provision for raising, and assisting 
‘* His Majesty’s Officers to raise, sufficient men 
‘*to recruit the several Regiments in North 
‘** America up to their full establishments.” Asa 
further inducement for men to enlist, each 
was to be allowed a Grant of two hundred acres 
of land, in either the Province of New York, 
New Hampshire, or Nova Scotia, at their own 
choice. The Governor was directed to ‘ac- | 
“* quaint the Assembly with His Majesty’s great | 
‘* goodness in having recommended their case 

**to Parliament, who have granted one hundred 

‘and fifteen thousand pounds to be distributed, 

‘*in such proportion as the King shall think 

‘** proper, to the four Provinces of New England 

‘and to those of New York and New Jersey; and 

‘*thereby enabled His Majesty, not only to 

** manifest his sense of their past services, but, | 
‘**also, to encourage them, for the future, to 
‘exert themselves in the service with spirit and 
‘*vigor.” It was gratifying to the Colonists 
thus to know that their services had been 
appreciated; and, not the less so, in finding 
that, in ordering a new Regiment to be raised 
for the Crown Point expedition and in provid- 
ing money for its support, they had anticipated 
the wishes of their Sovereign. 


XVIII. 


THE COLONY PREPARES FOR A NEW CAMPAIGN | 
AGAINST CANADA. ENGLAND, THROUGH HER} 
SECRETARY, WILLIAM PITT, CALLS UPON 
RHODE ISLAND FOR MORE TROOPS AND SEAMEN. 
THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE FRENCH RENEWED. 
AN EMBARGO LAID, THE EARL OF LOUDOUN, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. PRIVATEERS, COM- 
PLAINTS OF THEIR UNLAWFUL SEIZURES OF | 
SPANISH AND DUTCH VESSELS. RHODE ISLAND | 
SHIPWRIGHTS TAKEN PRISONERS AT OSWEGO. 


With the opening of Spring, a hundred | 
additional soldiers were raised to reinforce the | 
Rhode Island troops destined for the ex- 
pedition against Crown Point; and the most| 
active preparations for the campaign were | 
made in the other Colonies. Our little Colony, | 
with the promptness which has ever character- | 
ized her, in times of emergency, did not wait | 
for orders from England, to prepare for the | 
War, nor did she need to be urged to furnish | 
men, as was necessary with some of her sister 
Colonies. The General Assembly, at once, 
voted to raise troops for auother campaign; 
and she came nearer up to her quota than any | 
other Colony, as General Winslow wrote Gov- | 
ernor Hopkins. 

Secretary Fox, in a letter to Governor Hop- | 





kins, recommended the granting of Commis- 
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sious, in the army, to German, Swiss and 
Dutch settlers, many of whom had served as 
Engineers in their own countries; as it was 
believed that foreigners, of whom there appears 
to have been many in the Colonies, would 
more readily enlist under such, than under Eng- 
lish officers. 

The Colony was not inactive, at this time, 
although she was greatly involved by the heavy 
expenses already incurred in the expedition for 
the reduction of Crown Point, to refund which, 
her Agent, in London, had made demands on 
the Government. Seamen were urgently called 
for, by General Shirley, for manning the ships, 
at Halifax, without whom, he writes that it will 
be impossible for His Majesty’s ships to pro- 
tect the Colonies; and adds, that he has thus 
taken the liberty to call on Rhode Island, for 
these men, ‘‘by the knowledge of the ready 
‘‘assistance the Colony has always so laudably 
‘*given His Majesty's forces on the like 
** occasions.” 

Sir Charles Lawrence, soon after, wrote to 
Governor Hopkins that many of the French 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia, distributed among 
the different Colonies, had procured vessels and 
embarked on board them, in order to return, by 
coasting from Colony to Colony. Sir Charles, 
believing that the return of these people would 


| endanger the security of the Province, urged 


upon Governor Hopkins the necessity - of 
detaining any in such vessels as might be 
in Rhode Island, or might attempt to pass 


| through it. 


The news of the taking of Oswego, together 
with the large naval armament and stores there, 
by the French, under General Montcalm, 
created great alarm in the Colonies, and led to 
renewed exertions to expel this dangerous 
enemy. Lord Loudoun called upon the Col- 
ony for more troops, carriages, and ox-teams, to 
transport provisions. One can hardly refrain 
from smiling, in these days of railways and 
steamboats, at the idea of using ox-teams, as a 
means of transport, when an army, with its 
supplies, can be transported as far, in one day, 
as it could have been, during the old French 
war, in two or three weeks. 

Soon after this disastrous event, news came 
that the French army from Canada was advanc- 
ing towards the English settlements. Massa- 
chusetts was about to raise six hundred men, 
in addition to whom a thousand wefe ordered 
to be raised in the western part of the Province 
all for the relief of the Provincial forces then 
engaged in the Crown Point expedition. The 
General Assembly of Rhode Island was called 
together, and an Act passsed, for raising four 
hundred men, to be sent to Albany, asa farther 
reinforcement of the army. 
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While this activity prevailed in raising forces 
to repel the advance of the enemy, by land, the 
same spirit of enterprise which existed in 
former wars was awakened, anew, to maintain 
a superiority at sea. 
fitted out, which scoured the coast and extend- 
ed their cruising ground to the West Indias, 
where a wider field for their operations was 
presented. One of these, the Foy, of eighteen 
guns, with a crew of a hundred and eighty 
men, commanded by Captain Dennis, sailed for 
the Spanish main, and was never heard of, 
after. 

To prevent the French getting a supply of 
provisions from the Colonies, an Act was passed, 
prohibiting the exportation of provisions from 
any place within the Colony, to any Dutch or 
neutral ports. This Act further provided, that, 
if any Master or Owner of any vessel should 
‘*willingly suffer any collusive capture to be 
**made of his cargo, should forfeit all his real 
**and personal estate.” 

In order to agree upon a plan to prosecute 
the war against the French, the Earl of Lou- 
doun addressed a letter to the Colony, request- 
ing that it would send Commissioners to meet 
him, in Boston. The Assembly lost no time 


in complying with the request of His Lordship, 


and in appointing James 
George Bourn, Commissioners, and instructing 
them to lay before him the condition of the 
Colony with reference to its fortifications, 
cannon, and military-stores, together with a 
statement of its means for carrying on the war. 
They also passed an Act for building an armed 
vessel to guard the coast, and for raising and 
paying four hundred and fifty troops for the 
ensuing campaign. Samuel Angell was ap- 
pointed to the command of this Regiment. 

On the fourth of February, 1757, William 
Pitt, then Secretary of State, thus wrote to 
Governor Hopkins: ‘‘ The King, having nothing 
‘more at heart than the preservation of his 
‘* good subjects and Colonies of North America, 
‘‘has come to a resolution of acting with the 


‘*greatest vigor in those parts, in the en-| 
‘‘suing campaign ; and all necessary prepara- 


‘*tions are making for sending a considerable 
‘‘reinforcement of troops, together with a 
‘*strong squadron of ships, for the purpose, 
‘‘and in order to act offensively against the 
‘French. ” 


Secretary Pitt urged the immediate calling | 


together of the Assembly, that they might order 
to be raised, with the utmost expedition, a con- 
siderable body of troops to be placed under 
the command of the Earl of Loudoun. A 
fortnight later, advices were received from 
Pitt, stating that Rear Admiral Holbourne 
had been placed in command of the squadron, 
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before-mentioned ; and that if the Colony 
desired any assistance, application might be 
made to this officer. The Celony was directed 


|to employ vessels to communicate with the 
Many privateers were | 


squadron, and to furnish the Admiral with 
any information that could be obtained, rela- 
tive to the movements of the enemy. As on 
former occasions, Secretary Pitt hoped that, 
whenever the commander of any of His Majes- 
7 ships applied for seamen to recruit the 
ships, on the North American station, the Col- 
ony would furnish them. 

Lord Loudoun, soon after, communicated 
with Governor Hopkins, from New York, re- 
commending the Colony to make vigorous 
preparations for offensive operations, and 
advising that an embargo should be laid on the 
several ports in the Colony, without which 
he should be unable to carry out his 
plans. A similar’ embargo, His Lordship stat- 
ed, had already been laid in New York. 
He also desired that the Governor would fur- 
nish a full account of all the vessels in port, 
with the view to employ them as transports. 
The season having now sufficiently advanced 
for active operations, Lord Loudoun directed 
that the Rhode Island forces, which consisted 
of five Companies , under Colonel Samuel An- 
gell, should be sent, by water, with all expedi- 
tion, and cantoned in the villages near Albany. 

The embargo, which had been laid in the north- 
ern Colonies, by orderof Lord Loudoun, gave 
great dissatisfaction, and was, soon after, re- 
moved, as far as shipments of corn and other 
grain were concerned to Great Britain and 
Treland, owing to the failure of these crops, in 
those countries ; at the same time, the Colonies 
were directed to give encouragement and assist- 
ance to persons engaged in purchasing and 
shipping grain to any of His Majesty’s do- 
minions in Europe. 

The Earl of Loudoun, who was now about to 
relinquish the command of the Northern army, 
called upon Rhode Island to send one hundred 
and fifty men as a reinforcement to Major- 
general Webb, who was in command of the 
Colonial forces, at and near Albany, a request 
which was promptly complied with. 

The»many privateers which had been fitted 
out in the Colonies, as usual, in times of war, 
now gave much trouble, on account of their 
interference with the commerce of nations 
with which Great Britain was at peace. The 
Earl of Holderness, now Secretary of State, 
addressed a letter to the Governor of Rhode 
Island, complaining, in the strongest terms, of 
‘*the piratical behavior of several privateers, 
‘‘fitted out in North America, against the 
‘*Spaniards, in the West Indies, ” with which 
nation Great Britain was at peace. His Lord- 
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ship particularly referred to the Peggy, Hadden, | Providence. The cargo, he further asserts, 
Master, of New York, and to a privateer from | though his own property, had been condemned 
Halifax, which vessels had been guilty of acts | as French, without having any other evidence 
against the Spaniards, ‘not only contrary to | for it, as appeared by the statement of the 
‘‘all humanity and good faith, but to the | case, sent him by the Judge’s authority, than 
‘*general instructions given to privateers.” | it being consigned to a Frenchman. TF urther- 
The Governor of Rhode Island was directed to | more, he states that four thousand, nine hun- 
detain these vessels, in case they should put| dred, and fifty pieces of eight ($4950) in cash, 
into Newport. Hewas furtherinstructed, with | the property of the owner, Mr. Neuville, a 
reference to any future Commissions given by | Dutch merchant, in Amsterdam, were taken. 
him, to privateers, as well as to all privateers | ‘‘Such proceedings as these,” concludes de 
from other Colonies, which might come into | Wendt, ‘‘ against neutral powers, upon a legal 


the ports of the Colony. ; | * trade, will not bring any honor on the Eng- 
A complaint of a more serious character | 


against a privateer commissioned by Rhode | 
Island,commanded by Isaac Hopkins, was made 
to the Governor,by Jan de Wenat, Governor of | 
the island of St. Eustatius, in the West Indies, | 
belonging to the Dutch. In his letter, the | 
Dutch Governor states that Captain Hopkins, | 
in a private brigantine-of-war,seized and carried | 
off a ship, with a valuable cargo, belonging to | 
gentlemen of that island,subjects of the States of 
Holland, That he, the said Hopkins, aided by 
one Richards, of Antigua, took possession of | 
her, ‘‘in sight ofan English port, into which 
‘*they might have carried her: but that, finding | 
‘‘her papers and proceedings regular, and | 
‘* despairing of success, in that port, carried her | 
‘‘away to Auguilla, twenty leagues distant, in 
‘*hopes of taking some advantage from the 
‘‘inexperience of persons, in trust there, in 
‘‘regard to the laws.” The Judge here, it 
seems, refused to libel the ship without first 
sending to Antigua for the advice of Counsel. | 
Upon this, they pretended to send to Antigua, 
and, in the meantime, advised the Captain of 
the captured vessel to go to St. Eustatius to 
advise with the owners, there. This, in the| 
belief of the Governor, was but a concerted 
scheme to enable the captors the more easily to 
run away with the vessel and to prevent the 
owners from pursuing and retaking her. Under 

‘ these circumstances, de Wendt had granted a 
flag of truce to Captain Bappel, Master and 
part owner of the Dutch vessel, to proceed to 
Rhode Island, and demand the restoration of 
the ship and cargo. He also called upon the 
Governor of Rhode Island to ‘‘ protect Bappel 
‘‘and aid him in the recovery of the damages 
‘‘he had sustained” from the privateer or 
their sureties. 

But the complaint of the worthy Dutch Gov- 
ernor against the Colony did not end here, for 
he adds that he shall take the opportunity,thus 
afforded, to communicate with the Governor, 
to acquaint him of the cruel treatment he had 
met with from a privateer, from Rhode Island, | 





| but, often, loss. 
| Act was passed by the General Assembly im- 


‘* lish Government; and when they are properly 

‘* represented, as theyshall be, and come to 

‘*appear before higher powers, will, no doubt, 

‘‘meet with their just resentment; and the 

‘*owners of that privateer may rely upon it, I 

‘* will never give the point up till Lhave justice 

‘*done me.” 

XIX. 

SLAVES NOT TO BE SHIPPED BY PRIVATEERS. 
RHODE ISLAND SHIPWRIGHTS TAKEN PRISONERS, 
BY THE ‘PRENCH, AT OSWEGO. COMPLAINTS 
AGAINST PRIVATEERS. DEFEAT OF THE ENGLISH, 
AND CAPITULATION OF FORT WILLIAM HENRY. 
FRENCH PRISONERS IN NEWPORT. ADMIRAL 
COLVILLE CALLS FOR SEAMEN, AND SECRETARY 
PITT FOR MORE TROOPS. 


It appears that the Commanders of privateers 
and Masters of other vessels were in the habit 
| of taking away slaves from the Colony, without 


the consent of their owners, which had ocea- 
sioned not only much inconvenience, to them, 
In consequence of this, an 


posing a penalty of five hundred pounds upon 


|any one who should knowingly carry off a 
| slave. 
| on board privateers or other vessels, and search, 


Owners of slaves were authorized to go 


for their missing slaves, opposition to which, by 
the Masters, rendered them liable in the same 
penalty as though they had carried them off. 
It will be remembered that Fort Oswego was 
taken by the French, under General Montcalm, 
in 1756; but the records of the period make no 
mention what troops or other men were taken 
prisoners, by them. By a letter from Governor 
Pownall of Massachusetts to Governor Greene, 
dated August 4, 1757, it appears that, among 
the prisoners, were a number of shipwrights 
and other artificers, sent from Rhode Island, 


|and employed by General Shizley in building 


vessels and erecting defences, at that place. 


These men were taken to Quebec, and, from 
| > ’ 


thence, sent, in a cartel ship, to England. 


whereof Nathaniel Sweeting was Commander, | Governor Pownall writes: ‘‘ Upon application to 


in having a vessel taken and carried into New | “the Lords of the Admiralty, in behalf of these 
' 
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‘*poor people, their Lordships, in consideration| The French, in Canada, had not been inactive 
‘‘ of their sufferings, were pleased to direct that | while the English were concentrating their 
**they should be borne on board His Majesty’s | forces, at Albany and Fort William Henry, for 
‘*ships and take their passage therein to their | the purpose of making a demonstration against 


‘‘own country. They are recommended to me. 


**T cannot but esteem it my duty to do every- | 


‘thing in my power to assist people who have 
‘*deserved so well of their country and suffered 
‘*in its service. [have,therefore,advanced them 
‘** subsistence to carry them to their respective 
** homes. 

**It were impertinent in me to recommend 
“those who belong to the Colony of Rhode 
**Tsland to your Honor’s care and protection. 

**T cannot but presume, from the justice of 
‘* their employers, that there will be no need to 
‘*seek your Honor’s assistance in helping them 
‘*to their pay and other dues, which they claim 
‘from those who engaged them in the service. 

“Tam, with the most profound respect, 

“TT. PowNa.” 

The names of the Rhode Island prisoners, 
thus restored, were John Tarbox, Mat. Thomp- 
son, Robert Hart, Thomas Goddard, Jos. 
Peterson, Rufus Church, Samuel Mott and 
Edward Channel. ‘Ten years after, the claims 
of these men were brought to the notice of the 
General Assembly, when the subject was refer- 
red to a Committee, who reported, at a subse- 
quent Session. This Report contains the 
names of the men referred to, with a statement 


of the period for which wages were due to them. | 


Their periods of service extended from thirteen 
to forty-five months, reckoning from the time 
of their engagement to their return from im- 
prisonment to their homes. The Committee 
reported in favor of allowing the claim; and 
Governor Ward was requested to write to the 
Agent of the Colony, in London, directing him 
to apply to the Government, to pay these men, 
in conformity with the Report of the Committee 
which had examined their several accounts. 
By this, it will appear that, as early as the year 
1756, in the struggle between England and 
France, for empire in America, and particu- 
larly for supremacy on Lake Ontario, Rhode 


them; and had collected a large force of Cana- 
dians and Indians, in addition to the Royal 
|troops. In June, the Earl of Loudoun, with a 
| large body of troops, left New York for Halifax, 
| there to join the British fleet, and, with their 
united forces, make an attempt to recover 
Louisburg. No sooner, however, had this 
large force taken its departure, than General 
Montcalm, who was in command of the French 
Army of the North, made a simultaneous attack 
| on the several posts, occupied by the English, 
;near Lake George. With an army of eleven 
thousand men, including French Regulars, 
Canadians, and Indians, Montcalm laid siege to 
Fort William Henry, then garrisoned by five 
hundred men, under Colonel Monroe, with a 
further detachment of seventeen hundred en- 
trenched near him. At this time, General 
| Webb lay at Fort Edward, fourteen miles dis- 
tant, with four thousand men, among which 
were the Rhode Island troops. But they did 
| not go to the relief of the besieged, under the 
impression that the French force was much 
larger than it really was. The English held 
out for six days, when, after one-half their 
cannon had been burst or dismounted and 
their ammunition nearly exhausted, Colonel 
Monroe capitulated. The English were per- 
mitted to depart, with the honors of war, on a 
pledge not to serve against the French for 
eighteen months. 

Upon the application of the Earl of Loudoun, 
an order was given to place at the disposal of 
His Lordship, a Company of seventy men, who 
were to be drawn from the Rhode Island Regi- 
ment, by Colonel Samuel Angell, and remain 
with Lord Loudoun during the Winter. .Tho 
Council of War were authorized to provide and 
send transports to Albany, to bring home the 
troops which had been engaged in the cam- 
paign. 

Towards the close of the year, renewed com- 





Island sent her shipwrights and artificers to | plaints were made, by Secretary Pitt, of ‘‘vio- 
build ships and construct fortifications at Os-| “lences and depredations committed by His 
wego,as she did, fifty-six years later,in the War | “ Majesty’s subjects in America, against those 
of 1812 with Great Britain, when she sent her | “‘ of Spain,” which had been viewed by him 
shipwrights and artificers to build the fleet, on | with ‘‘the highest disapprobation.” To check 
Lake Erie, with which another of her sons, | these practices, the Governor was directed to en- 
Oliver H. Perry, in command of those vessels, | force, with the utmost rigor, the observance oi 
destroyed the British fleet, on the thirteenth | the instructions to privateers, and to employ 
of September, 1813.* great care and diligence, in order to prevent all 
excesses, such as were alleged to be committed, 
| in violation of the freedom of navigation of the 
The precise nature of the 
’| charges, here referred to, does not appear ; but 
it is evident that the privateers commissioned 
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*We incline to the belief that our friend, the author of this 
History, has here made a claim which is a little broader than é ° 
the facts would justify. Those mechanics, except a few rig-| subjects of Spain. 
gers, were sent, if the contemporary authorities spake truly 
from the Brooklyn Navy-yard, and were New York mechan- 
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by Rhode Island, which swarmed in the West 
Indian seas, had not stopped to enquire 
whether it was a French or a Spanish vessel, 
which they boarded, as long as it was a prize 
of value. These they took to various West 
India ports, where they were condemned and 
sold, and the proceeds turned into cash. Few 
of these were taken to Rhode Island; and the 
only evidence of the success which attended a 
cruise was a valuable return to the owners, in 
silver and gold, or of valuable merchandise. 

The loss of Fort William Henry and the 
utter defeat of our troops caused the greatest 
consternation throughout the Colonies ; but it 
was too late to attempt anything new, and the 
Colonial forces were placed in the Winter es- 
tablishment. The General Assembly, however, 
passed an Act to enlist, anew, two hundred and 
fifty men, for the Winter, from those who 
were returning from Albany—a measure which 
gave great satisfaction to Lord Loudoun. In 
his letter to Governor Greene, that nobleman, 
in referring to this subject, says: ‘‘ The Reso- 
**Jution of your Assembly is extremely hand- 
‘*some, and must do honor to your Province, 
*‘and I think shows a right spirit for the pub- 
‘lic service, and is worthy of imitation in 
‘other Provinces.” 

The better to provide for the protection of 
the trade of the Colony, the Assembly voted to 
build a vessel of war. During the same Ses- 
sion, a Memorial was presented, from the 
merchants of Providence, asking that an ap- 
plication be made to the King for the appoint- 
ment of a Judge of the Court of Vice Admiralty 
for the Colony. The Memorialists represented 
that the merchants had become large adven- 
turers, in private ships of war; and that the 
property brought in by such vessels could not 
come into the hands of their owners, until first 
adjudged and condemned by a proper Court of 
ViceAdmiralty ; that there was only a Deputy in 
the Colony, who was.so much limited and con- 
trolled by his superior, who lived out of the 
Colony, that great damages, delays, and incon- 
veniences resulted therefrom. 


[To Be ConTINUED. | 


V.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘as they are,’’ without any voucher 
for their correctness, and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.— 
Eprror HisToRICAL MaGAZINeE.] 


Tur Boston BaR—REcOLLECTIONS oF Sixty 
Yzars Aco.—The foremost lawyers of the New 
England bar, at the beginning of this century, 
were Sullivan, Dexter, Parsons, Otis and Pres- 
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cott. Governor Sullivan was then sixty years 
old, Samuel Dexter not quite forty, and Harri- 
son Gray Otis only thirty-five. William Pres- 
cott, father of the historian, was four years 
younger than Dexter; and Theophilus Parsons 
stood mid-way between the two. Of all 
these, the last-named only has left anything 
like permanent fame. 

Theophilus Parsons never had his superior at 
the bar nor his equal on the bench, in Massachu- 
setts. When he took his seat on the latter, in 
1806, business had so accumulated on the County 
Dockets that few cases could come to trial in less 
than three years. Judge Parsons resolved that 
the Dockets should be cleared. No delays were 
allowed; the cases took their turns; and counsel 
and clients were made to understand that they 
must go to trial, when called. A new face of 
things-awas soon visible in the Courts; and all 
but the lawyers were satisfied. They said that 
the Chief-justice was arbitrary and _ over- 
bearing, especially as he would never permit 
an argument to be made to the Jury unsup- 
ported by evidence. He stopped Mr. Dexter 
in argument, one day, on the ground that he 
was trying to persuade the Jury of that for which 
there was noevidence. The latter became quite 
angry, and replied: ‘‘ Your Honor did not 
‘‘argue your own cases in the way you require 
‘‘us to.” ‘Certainly not,” wasthe reply, ‘‘ but 
‘that was the Judge’s fault, not mine.” In a 
trial of importance, in Boston, Mr. Otis offered 
some testimony, which Judge Parsons ruled 
out. The former submitted, but, in his argu- 
ment, was beginning some allusion to it, when 
the Judge said, ‘‘ Brother Otis, that will not 
**do: you know that evidence was ruled out.” 
But it was very important to the case; and, 
shortly after, Mr. Otis referred to it, again. 

Then Judge Parsons said, ‘‘ Mr. Otis, please 
‘* understand and remember that fact is not in 
‘*the case, and is not to be brought in, thus in- 
‘*directly.” Mr. Otis again submitted and 
apologized; but, with characteristic pertinacity, 
before long, again ventured upon an allusion to 
it. ‘*Sit down, Mr. Otis, sit down, sir,” was the 
stern command; and, without permitting him 
to say anything more, the Judge arose and 
charged the Jury. At Worcester, the lawyers 
determined to resist the innovation. 

Frank Blake, the leading Barrister of the 
County, was the Chief-justice’s intimate friend. 
‘*Stop a moment, Brother Blake,” interposed 
Chief-justice Parsons. ‘‘ What points do you 
‘* propose to present to the Jury on this evi- 
‘*dence?” ‘I will, if your Honor pleases, state 
‘them totheJury.” ‘‘ No; you muststate them 
‘* to the Court,first:” ‘‘I decline doing so, may it 
‘* please ros Honor; I insist on my right to ad- 
‘dress the Jury in my own way.” “‘ Certainly, if 
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‘* youaddress them atall, you may address them in 
“s ee own way—and there can be none better; 
‘but I must first know whether you have any 
** case to speak about. Idonotnowsee one, but 
‘**perhaps you may point one out.” ‘I will en- 
‘*deavor todo so to the Jury.” ‘‘No,youmust do 
‘*‘sofirsttome.” ‘‘ This 1 positively decline.” 
‘Very well, with any view of the case I can 
**now take, you will waste the time of the Jury, 
‘the Court and the County, by any argument.” 
Mr. Blake then arose, and, turning to the Jury, 
began; ‘‘Gentlemen of the Jury.”—when the 
Judge instantly said: ‘‘ Mr. Sheriff, commit Mr. 
‘* Blake to close jail;” and quickly arose and be- 
gan charging the Jury. The Sheriff ap- 
proached Mr. Blake, who rose to follow him; 
but the Judge, interrupting his charge, said to 
the Sheriff, ‘‘Stop, sir, a few moments,” and 
went on and gave the case to the Jury. He 
then turned to the bar and said; ‘ Brother 
‘* Blake, will you go to jail now, or wait until you 
**have got through with some of your cases?” ‘‘I 
‘* think,” said Blake, ‘‘ifitisalloneto your Hon- 
‘‘or, I will wait a little.” The Judge attended 
an evening supper party at Mr. Blake’s house, 
when Court adjourned; and the awkward scene 
narrated did not diminish the jollity of the 
gathering. Still the bar would not yield. 

At Taunton, Massachusetts, Mr. Burgess, of 
Rhode Island, entered into the combat. He 


came dressed with the elegance and — of a 


gentleman of the old school—silk stockings, 
knee-buckles, breeches, lace ruffles, and pow- 
dered hair. He too, wasan old personal friend 
of the Judge, and had been sent for to do what 
could be done to gain a cause. A scene similar 
to the Blake affair occurred. By this time, it 
was ascertained that, if the points were asked 
for by the Court, they must be given. Mr. 
Burgess so far yielded, therefore, as to state 
one.—‘‘ That is no point at all, Brother Bur- 
““gess. Have you not one?” ‘Yes, your 
** Honor,” and stated it. ‘You have not a 
‘particle of evidence for that point, as you 
‘‘very well know, Brother Burgess: what 
‘‘other?” And so the thing went on, until the 
Judge flatly refused to let him speak. ‘‘ May it 
** please your Honor,” said Mr. Burgess, ‘‘I think 
“T have a good case, an excellent case, and I 
“ believe [ can satisfy the Jury of it; and I 
‘*demand, as a matter of right, permission to 
“try.” “A very good case you have, no 
‘*doubt, Brother Burgess: but, unluckily, no 
‘*evidence, and, therefore, nothing to go toa 
‘*Jury on.” Mr. Burgess at once gathered up 
his papers and marched indignantly out of 
Court. When the Court adjourned for 
dinner, the Judge found Mr. Burgess ha- 
rangueing the crowd upon the tyranny of Judge 
Parsons. Waiting a moment, he said: 
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‘* Brother Burgess, if you get through in sea- 
‘*son, come in and dine with me.” Burgess 
stopped a moment; turned around; met Judge 
Parson’s eye, and saying, ‘‘I give it up—I give 
‘*it all up,” took the Judge’s arm, and went to 
dinner. 

The seniors of the bar were oft-times not a 
little irritated at Judge Parson’s kindness to 
the younger members. An anecdote is told, in 
Northampton, of his advice to Elijah H. Mills, 
upon his first appearance at Court. An old 
lawyer in Hampshire-county was prevented by 
illness from being present, and had given 
young Mills his papers, with the advice to 
employ some older counsel. ‘‘To whom will 
‘*you refer me, for assistonce, your Honor?” 
inquired the timid young Barrister. TheJudge, 
quick at perceiving merit, replied, ‘‘To yourself, 
‘*Brother Mills. I think you and I can do the 
“ business.” Everything went on well, with the 
help of a hint, here and there; and, when the 
Court adjourned, Mills called at the Judge’s 
chamber to thank him,and say good bye. As he 
entered, Mr. Serjeant, the leader of the Frank- 
lin bar, arose to depart. “I hope I shall see 
** you next term, Mr. Serjeant,” said the 
Chief-justice. ‘‘I am not sure about that, 
Judge.” replied the old lawyer; ‘‘ Ithink some of 
‘‘sending my office-boy with my papers. You 
“and he, together, will do the business full as 
‘* well as I can,” 

Before he became a Judge, Mr. Parsons met 
Alexander Hamilton, in an important suit, tried 
before Judge Ellsworth, in the New York 
Courts. The latter was astonished by his op- 
ponent’s legal knowledge, and, particularly, by 
his skill in special pleading, naming him, in 
open Court, ‘‘the giant of the New England 
‘*Bar.” It was upon this occasion that, in re- 
plying to some distinctions made, Hamilton 
said: ‘‘May it please your Honor, I have 
‘** known men to split a hair, and Ihave tried to 
‘*do it myself, but I never before saw any one 
‘** decimate a hair and count the pieces before 
‘*the Court.” Referring to ‘‘ special pleading,” 
in which Theophilus Parsons had, perhaps, 
never a superior, arguing a case is not meant, 
but the written allegations and replies of the 
parties before the case istried. He, himself, 
used to tell his ‘‘ demurrer story, ” as it at last 
got to be called, with great gusto. ‘‘ Demurrer”’ 
is a technical term of special pleading, which 
means that the party ‘‘demurs”’—that is, 
admits the facts, but denies them to be sufficient 
inlaw. This brings the case to a higher Court; 
and is called “taking up demurrer.” The 
senior member of the Stratford Bar entered the 
Court, one day, in a state of beastly drunken- 
ness; and, in endeavoring to reach his place, 
fell to the floor. Two or three friends were 
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about him consulting how they should get him 
out, without compelling the Judge to notice 
his condition, one. suggesting this way and 
another that, when the old man called out: 
‘“*Take me up by demurrer. Judge Jones 
** don’t know enough of pleading to see through 
** that, ” 

In confirmation of what Mr. Webster’s early 
journal states, about the eyes of Chief-justice 

‘arsons, one peculiarity used always to be 
mentioned by those who remembered him, and 
that was the habit of looking at a person with- 
out winking. It is strange that, while we 
never notice that a person winks when looking 
at us, unless it is done with disagreeable fre- 
quency, when one looks without winking, it is 
observed, at once. Chief justice Marshall had 
this peculiarity towards any one addressing 


him. Lowndes, of South Carolina, said, about | 


it: ‘*Oh, yes; the good old Judge finds it of 
‘great service. When a lawyer is talking 
‘against time or annoying the Court with plati- 
**tudes, that cold, wide-open, never-winking 
“ grey eye fastens upon him; and a man cau’t 
** stand it.” 

Judge Sullivan was twenty-five years older 
than Judge Parsons, and was in the full enjoy- 
ment of his honors when the latter had risen 


into notoriety. He was Attorney general of | 
| Sullivan. He was above the average height, 


Massachusetts, an office of much more dignity 
and importance then than it has been since. 
His manner was easy and engaging; his reason- 
ing, logical and plausible. His addresses to 


the Jury were always marked by that vigorous | 
i full of logic. His hair, just before his death, 


display of intellectual power and facility of 
illustration that gave him his reputation. He 
was a gentleman of the old school, and, kept up 
according to the habits of the day, a generous 
hospitality. Although possessing great dignity 
of manner and person, he was, nevertheless, 
fond of practical jokes, none of which, never- 
theless, will very well bear the telling. It was, 
however, in practical wisdom, his great forte 
lay. He said to a friend who was complaining 
that, at his age, sixty, he felt that one’s days 
must be few, and the capacity of usefulness 
well nigh exhausted. ‘‘ You mistake, there. 
‘* At sixty, a man in fair health may enter upon a 
‘*series of years, equal in usefulness and happi- 
*‘ness to those of any period, provided proper 
‘* precautions are taken and proper habits form- 
‘ed. Employment without labor, exercise with- 
‘*out weariness, and temperance without abstin- 
‘‘ ence, are rules of life for a man of three score 
‘‘years.”” This advice, probably, contains as 
much sound sense as could easily be compacted 
in the same number of words. 

To Judge Jay, who had expressed his regret 
that Providence permits the benefit of experi- 
ence to descend to others only in an imperfect 
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degree; and who had remarked how much wiser 
the world would be if, when the father died, he 
could give to his son all those lessons which he 
had himself learned in the hard school of ex- 
perience. Mr. Sullivan said: ‘‘ That would 
**never do, Judge. It would defeat the chief 
‘*purpose for which we live. The culture and 
‘*improvement of ourselves, by our own efforts, 
‘not by the efforts of our parents, is what God 
‘* means.” 

An anecdote, characteristic of both Parsons 
and Sullivan, used to be told by a witty mem- 
ber of the Suffolk bar, who witnessed the 
scene. The two eminent lawyers were op- 
posing counsel in an insurance case. Parsons, 
from some confusion of ideas, in painting 
the horrors of shipwreck, spoke of the wind 
‘*blowing off a lee shore.” Sullivan at first 
doubted the accuracy of his hearing; but 
when Parsons, reiterating his argument, re- 
peated the same blunder, Sullivan quietly 
asked what kind of wind that could be. Par- 
sons, much excited, turned quick as a flash 
upon hisenemy, and shouted out with an im- 
petuous voice, ‘“‘ It was an Irish hurricane, 
‘* Brother Sullivan.” 

Samuel Dexter, as we have said already, was 
eleven years younger than Theophilus Parsons, 
and nearly twenty years younger than General 


of strong and muscular structure, but never 
inclined to corpulency. His features were 
large and bold, his complexion dark—Hugue- 
notic, in fact—his mouth large, and his face 


at the early age of fifty-four, was iron gray, 
coarse, and falling loosely; his forehead broad, 
his step firm and gait erect, and his dress always 
neat. Fora period of some ten years he was 
the leading politician, as well as the foremost 
lawyer, of New England. Madison made him 
Secretary of the Treasury. He possessed the 
power, both at the bar and in the forum, of 
stirring the passions of men. Inthe Supreme 
Court at Washington, he rarely spoke without 
attracting an audience composed of the 
taste, beauty, wit and learning of the city. 
He opened his arguments in a progressive 
order, erecting each successive position upon 
some other, whose solid mass he had already 
established on an immovable foundation, till 
at last the superstructure seemed by its pon- 
derous proportions to bid defiance to the assaults 
of human ingenuity. He wasin mind, gravity 
and method of speaking, greatly like Daniel 
Webster. Chief-justice Parsons was given 
to interrupting counsel saying, e. g., ‘‘Suppos- 
‘ing you take this view of it, Brother Dexter,” 
and himself then proceeding with an argument. 
Mr. Dexter becoming one day very angry at 
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these Selidanbiathtiie took asmall volume from | Mr. Otis bowed again, went to a third point, 
his pocket and said: to be once more interrupted by the Judge. 

** May it please your Honor, I will read with Somewhat annoyed, he turned to the bench 
“‘your permission, a few passages from the | and said— 

‘book I hold in my hand.” ‘« J regret to find myself, your Honor, unable 

“What book is it?” asked the Chief-justice, | ‘to please the Court, this morning.” 
taking a pen to make a note of it. ‘* Brother Otis,” replied the Judge, with 

‘““My Lord Bacon’s Essay,” replied Mr. | pleasant smile, ‘‘ you always please the Court 
Dexter; ‘‘and I will read from the fifty-sixth | ‘‘ when you are right.” 

‘‘Essay on Judicature.” ‘Judges ought to| Towards the latter part of Mr. Otis’s life, 
‘‘remember that their office is jus dicere and| when he was still in active service, however, 
‘not jus dare—to interpret law, not to make it.” | Noah Webster issued proposels for his first 

Reading several sentences of similar tenor, | quarto Dictionary, which was to contain three 
Mr. Dexter closed the book, replaced it in his|thousand new words. When the fact was 
pocket, and continued his argument without! mentioned before Chief-justice Shaw, he re- 
further interruption. | marked, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake don’t let Otis get 

There was great bitterness when Mr. Dexter | ‘‘ hold of it.” 
separated from the Federalists, one of whose | Mr. Otis had a peculiar habit of lounging 
leaders he had been. At a political meeting in| while thinking out his speeches. He would 
Faneuil Hall, held shortly after, Mr. Otis ad-| sit for an hour or more, his chair canted back- 
dressed the assembly. Mr. Dexter sat at his| wards, and his feet resting against the wall, 
left hand, a little in the rear, at a distance of} gently stroking his nose with his thumb 
eight or ten feet. It was no unusual thing at} and finger. It was understood that he was not 
dinner parties and in counting rooms to accuse|to be interrupted on such occasions. His 
the latter of ‘‘apostacy,” but no man had dared | students jocularly called the process, ‘‘ milking 
to do it in public. Mr. Otis however, closed | ‘‘ his brain.” 
his speech with these words, ‘‘We shall not| Of William Prescott, father of the historian. 
**be turned aside from our course, which we | there is room here for aword only. He retired 
‘* believe to be the path of duty, by any fear of| early from the profession, both as advocat» 
‘the rulers at Washington on the one hand, |and chamber counsel, being possessed of an 
“nor by that of apostacy on the other.” The} ample fortune, but he never discontinued his 
utterance of these words was accompanied by | legal studies. At the age of eighty-two, when 
a significant gesture which plainly designate sd | he died in 1844, he was confessedly the most 
Mr. Dexter, 4 whom all eyes were instantly | erudite lawyer in New England. He never 
turned. The latter half rose with all appear-| attempted eloquence, but was, nevertheless, a 
ance of great indignation, and said so as to be | successful advocate. His genial face and cor- 
heard by Mr. Otis, ‘‘If he does not retract | dial manner, which were transparent vestments 
‘those words, I will wring his nose.’’ A gen-| of his heart, every old Bostonian remembers. 
tleman friend of both, at once went to Mr. He was a true representative of the gentle 
Otis, whispered a word in his ear, when he| blood of New England. President Kirkland 
resumed his remarks, saying that nothing | |said of him, over his grave, that he was one of 
could be more remote from his intention than|the few men who ever lived ‘‘that did not 
the slightest allusion of disrespect to any gen- | “need the smart of guilt to make him virtuous, 
tleman present—especially to one, the purity | ‘‘ nor the regret of folly to make him wise.” 
of whose patriotism was above all suspicion. | Par negoliis neque supro—‘ equal to, not above 
He should as soon think of doubting the exis- | ‘‘duty’”—was his fit epitaph. N. 8. D. 
tence of hisGod. The matter passed off, but the —— 
two eminent men were never aftery yards friends. | VI.—BOOKS. 

Mr. Otis’s power of persuasion oftentimes 1.—ReEcent PUBLICATIONS. 
damaged him with the Court. He relied too : : : ; 

. . 3 . . - | (Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
much upon it. Arguing a case before a jury 10 |" Rditor of THe HisrortcaL MaGazixg, are respectfully re- 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, Justice | quested to forward the same, either direct to “Henny B. 
Parsons said to him once: | Rg a AE TS 

‘* Brother Otis, don’t waste your time on that! as shall be most convenient for them.] 

** point, there’s nothing in it.” A.—PRIVATE PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Otis stopped, looked the Judge full in | 1.—Annals of Public Education in the State of New York. By 
the face, bowed, and, turning to the Jury, went | Daniel J Pratt AM. Second Period. Public Education the 
on to another point in his case. Dutch to the First Legislative Act for founding a College. 

‘‘Nor in this either, Brother Otis: don’t waste 1664-1746. [ Albany: 1870] Octavo, pp. ii., (umpaged) 619-692. 
** your time.” Some months since, we noticed, in the Mag- 
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azine, the first part of this very interesting work, 
covering the period of the Dutch dynasty in New 
York, and describing, in the most elaborate de- 
tail, the educational movements of that sterling 


race. In the portion before us, which is the | 


second, we have the record of the English pro- 
visions for the education of the young people in 
this Colony, prior to the establishment of the 
King’s college—now Columbia. 

The same features which distinguished the 
first of these parts distinguish the second—it 
is a historical work of great merit ; and its ex- 
cellent author has earned for himself, in its pre- 
paration, the highest credit as a pains-taking 
laborer in the field of American history. 

Itis to be regretted that,in the printing of these 
separate tracts—the first of which had formed, al- 
ready portions of another volume—more atten- 
tion wasnot paid to the pagination. It is too im- 
portant a work to be thus slighted by the work- 
men, in making it up for the press. 


2.—The First Cruise of the United States Frigate, Essex, with a 
short account of her origin and subsequent career until captured 
by the British, in 1814, and her ultimate fate. Prepared by 


Captain George Henry Preble, U.8.N. [From the Essex In- 
stitute Historical Collections, Vol. X.] Salem: Essex Institute. 
1870. Octavo, pp. 108. 

Every school-boy pretending to know any- 
thing of his country’s history, knows of the 
Essex and Captain Porter; but there are very 


few, even among those who have attained the 
age and insolence of manhood, who know any- 
thing of that historical war-vessel, beyond the 
record of her fighting-qualities. 

In the pamphlet before us, Captain Preble 
has presented the history of the good old ship, 
from the date of the appeal which, on the thir- 
tieth of June, 1798, the Federal Government 
made to the citizens, for a marine force to protect 
our growing commerce from the assaults of 
belligerent Europe, until her gallant crew was 
overpowered, in the harbor of Valparaiso. She 
was built by the merchants of Salem, then a 
mere village of nine thousand inhabitants, and 
tendered to the Navy at a cost of upwards of 
seventy-five thousand, four hundred, and seven- 


ty-three dollars; having been built by Enos | 


Briggs, of Salem, under the direction of Colo- 
nel J. Hackett, of Portsmouth. Her keel was 
laid on the thirteenth of April, 1799; and she 
was launched on the thirtieth of September, 
following. Her tonnage was eight hundred 
and fifty and a quarter tons; and her battery 
was thirty-six guns. Her first commander was 
Captain Edward Preble; she sailed out of Sa- 
lem, on the twenty-second of December, 1799; 


doubled the Cape of Good Hope, on the twenty- | 


eighth of March, 1800—the first United States 
vessel of war which did so—was subsequently 
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whom she formed part of the Mediterranean 
squadron), James Barron, (under whom she 
returned to the Mediterranean) Smith, and 
Porter (under whom Farragut served as a Mid- 
shipman) was the first captor of an armed prize, 
during the war of 1812; became the scourge of 
the enemy, in the Pacific; was captured by a 
superior force; subsequently, transferred,to the 
Royal Navy; converted, — after, into a con- 
vict-ship, in the West Indies; and, in 1837, 
while she was at Kingston, Jamaica, was sold 
at auction, in London, to be known no more, 
except in history. 

This very interesting Memoir is supplemented 
with a series of papers and documents, mostly 
new to the world, which serve to illustrate the 
subject; and, after his usual habit, Captain 
Preble leaves very little, if anything, to be 
done by those who shall, hereafter, have occa- 
sion to write of the Essex or her history. We 
wish some of our professional ‘‘ historians,” so 
called, would take a few lessons from Captain 
Preble, on the value of documentary evidence, 
on the importance of presenting it to their 
readers, and on a careful use of it, themselves. 

The proof-reader failed to do his duty, in the 
correction of the sheets, composing this work, 
else it had been a very neatly-printed volume. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


3.—Manual of the First Congregational Church, Franklin, 
Mass. Adopted, January,1870. Boston: 1870. Duodecimo,pp.43. 

It is a commendable habit in Churches, in 
some parts of the country, to publish such 
Manuals as this, embracing their History, 
Articles of Faith, Rules of Conduct, Lists of 
Members, from the beginning, etc.; and few 
are aware of the value of such works to those who 
seek the minutiz of local history and biography. 

In 1738, the Second Church of Wrentham 
was organized, in the Western Precinct of 
that town; and, forty years afterward, in 1778, 
when that Precinct became the town of 
Franklin, that Church became ‘‘The First 
‘* Congregational Church of Franklin.” It has 
adhered to the faith of its fathers, under the 
pastoral guidance, successively, of Messrs. 
Haven, Barnum, Nathaniel Emmons, D.D., 
Smalley, Southworth, Hunt, and Keene; has 
secured a membership of nine hundred and 
sixty-seven, of whom two kundred and twenty- 
three were in communion, at the opening of 
1870; and is among the most influential of the 
country parishes in Massachusetts. 

The Manual before us contains all that we 
need to know of the origin, faith, and mem- 
bership of the Church; but we are free to say 
that the Church over which so noted and so 
influential a Pastor as Doctor Emmons so long 


commanded by Captains Bainbridge (under | and so ably presided, ought to have. been pre- 
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sented, in its History, with very much more 
completeness than it has been in this little 
work. 

It is very handsomely printed; and we are 
under obligations to the Pastor for the copy 
which is before us. 


4.—Minutes of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Otsego Bap- 
tist Association, held with the Exeter Baptist Church, at Schuy- 
ler’s Lake, N. Y., June 15th and 16th, 1870. Octavo, pp. 16. 

These annual Congresses of the Churches, in 
which each appears by her Elder and Mes- 





sengers, are vastly more important than many 
imagine; and their records form a very important 
element in the local history of the State. 

The homely tract before us is the seventy- 
fifth of the Otsego Association of Baptist 
Churches; and we find in it the statistics of 
nineteen Churches and a sketch of the history of 
one of them. 


6.—Annual Reports to the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco, submitted to the Chamber, holden May 10th, 1870. To which 
are appended Report from Sub-Committee of the Committee 
on Earthquakes, Report of the Committee on Dockage and 
Wharfage, Report of the Committee on United States District 
Courts, Report of the Committee on Laws relating to Pilots 
and Pilotage, and also, Memorials and Resolutions adopted 
by the Chamber, during the year ending May 10, 1870. San 
Francisco: 1870. Octavo, pps 39 


Our readers know how highly we value the 
annual Reports of these associations of the 


business-men of the United States; and how 
much importance is to be attached to the re- 
sults of their observation and judicious labor. 

The volume before us is not, however, as 
complete as we hoped to find it; nor has the 
Chamber seemed to appreciate the full extent 


of its responsibility to the wide world, in 
the department of the literature of American 
Commerce. There is not a line of statistics 
in the entire book: nota single table presents, 
ever so poorly, the Commerce of the em- 
—— of the Pacific. May not we hope for 

tter things, hereafter? 

The pamphlet is a neat one. 


6.—Auburn Theological Seminary. 1820-1870. Semi-centena 
Address and Proceedings. Auburn: 1870. Duodecimo, pp. xi.,79. 


We remember, very well, the venerable Pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian-church, at Ithaca—Rev. 
William Wisner—and it was on his motion, in 
February, 1818, that the Synod of Geneva 
resolved to establish a Seminary for the educa- 
tion of young men for the ministry, in Central 
New York. In May, 1820, the corner-stone of 
the structure for the purpose of accomodating 
the teachers and the taught, was laid at Auburn; 
and, probably, in May, 1870, the fiftieth birth- 
day of the institution was celebrated—we say 
‘probably ” because the only dale appearing in 
the narrative of that celebration is that of Doctor 
Cuyler’s Address, which is merely stated to have 
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been delivered “ On Tuesday evening,” without 
describing which particular ‘*Tuesday” of the 
Past is therein referred to. 

We are glad to see an occasional outburst, 
from among the learning of our Colleges and 
Seminaries, of respect for the history of by-gone 
days—if it shall be associated with appeals for 
money we can excuse it—and we have welcomed 
this record of old Cayuga’s resurrection and 
temporary wakefulness with peculiar pleasure, 
notwithstanding the intensely aleplit way in 
which that record has been presented to the 
world. 

We have, First: what purports to be an Ad- 
dress before the Society of Inquiry, ‘‘on Tuesday 
‘‘evening,”’ by Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., but, 
as we have said, neither the month,nor the day 
of the month, nor the year on which that par- 
ticular ‘‘'Tuesday evening” occurred, is pre- 
sented to the anxious eye of the reader; and all 
that this volume can possibly assist in the solu- 
tion of that question is found on the title-page, 
in the figures ‘‘ 1820-1870.” Besides, the report 
of the Address itself is confined to the ‘‘ happy 
‘*introduction ” of it, while ‘‘ the subject of the 
** discourse,” on which the reader will most 
desire to look, is dismissed in a few lines of a 
synopsis, probably from the same indolent pen 
which did not do its duty, more faithfully, else- 
where. SEconp: We have an Historical Dis- 
course, but by whom and when delivered, the 
Editor of this volume says not, except, in a dis- 
tant part of the volume, he incidentally refers to 
Rev. Samuel H. Gridley, D.D., as the author 
of some such discourse as this is. Turrp: We 
have a Poem, on Past, Present, and Future ; 
but just who was the Poet or just when or where 
he pronounced it,seems not to have been worthy 
any portionof the Editor’s attention—forty-nine 
pages back, however, he casually remarked that 
Rev. C. E. Furman was the happy man who 
was the author of such a Poem as this is. 
Fourta: a chapter describing the Laying of the 
Corner-stone for a Library building, is equally 
non-communicative—not a date nor a place is 
mentioned. 

Let us not be misunderstood. On the thirtieth 
of November, 1819, the ground was broken for 
the building of this Seminary: on the eleventh of 
April, 1820, the Charter of the Seminary was 
granted: on the eleventh of May, 1820, the cor- 
ner-stone of the Seminary was laid: on the 
twelfth of July, 1820, the Board of Trustees was 
organized-—which of these dates formed the 
starting-point of the Seminary Calendar ? 
A Bible was presented by Sylvester Willard, 
M.D., ‘‘on its Fiftieth Anniversary, May 4th, 
‘* 1870,” we are told on page 68: pray of what 
particular event in the Society’s history was 
the fourth of May the “anniversary?” On 
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which of the various dates to which we have re- | 
ferred was this Semi-centennial celebrated ? | 
Who can tell, since this record is silent on that | 
subject? 


7.—The First Church, Orange, N. J. One hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary, November 24 and 25, 1869. Memorial. Newark: 
Published for the Session, by Jennings Brothers. 1870. | 
Small octayo, pp. 174. 


Lhe venerable Presbyterian-church at Or-| 
ange, New Jersey, celebrated its one hundred | 
and fiftieth anniversary, in November, 1869 ;| 
and, in the very handsome volume before us, | 
we find the record of that interesting event. 

On the evening of the twenty-fourth, the 
Pastor preached an admirable Sermon, from 
Exodus xii., 26—‘‘What mean ye, by this 
*« service?’’—and, at its close,a Memorial Tablet, 
to the memory of the first two Pastors of the 
Church, was unveiled and inaugurated, by 
Rev. Doctor Green. On the twenty-fifth, our 
excellent friend, Rev. E. H. Gillett, D. D., deliv- 
ered an Historical Discourse, which was pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the occasion ; and another 
of our honored friends, Anson D. F. Randolph, | 
Esq., read a Poem, and Doctor Stephen 
Wickes an address on the Pastorate of the 
Rev. James Hoyt, recently the Church’s Pastor. | 

We have said that the Sermon and the His- 
torical Discourse were appropriate to the 
occasion: we may say the same of every other 
portion of the services, as those services are 
represented in this volume; and the typo- 
graphical neatness, in which the volume is 
dressed, adds very materially to its attractive- 
ness. 


8.— Discourse delivered before the New England Historic-Gene- 
alogical Society, Boston, March 18, 1870, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fisth anniversary of its corporation. By Rev. Edmund 
F. Slafter, A. M. With Proceedings and Appendix, Boston: 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 1870. Octavo, 
pp. 59. 

The historical pundits of Boston have been 
divided, for many years, we understand, into 
two classes, if not more; and we are told that 
they love each other, individually and collec- 
tively, exactly as Satan is said to love Holy- 
water. The effect of this peculiarity of their 
affectionate regard is, that the venerable Mas- | 
sachusetts Historical Society studiously excludes | 
from her membership such recognized scholars 
in American History as John Ward Dean, John 
Wingate Thornton, and Samuel G. Drake; 
while the latter ascarefully withhold the graces 
of good-fellowship, it is said, from such writers } 
as James Savage, and Charles Deane. The 
venerable Society has always considered herself 
complete without the co-operation of the 
‘Young America” of Boston’s historians; 
while the latter have not only assured them- 


i 


| wealth 


| which, quite as evidently, 
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**Dowse-room,” over the Suffolk Savings 
Bank, in Tremont-street, but they have also 
assured others that that supposition was suscept- 
ible of abundant proof. 

Some twenty-five years or so, ago, these 
modern Abednegos who refused to fall down 
snd worship the golden calves which Boston 
had set up, gravely bethought themselves that 
there ought to be ‘‘ equality before the law,” in 
matters of Historical Societies; and they pro- 
ceeded, evidently without asking the consent 
of the old Massachusetts Historical Society, to 


| organize a new Society,in which they, them- 
| selves, 


could be recognized as the master- 
spirits—a Historic-Genealogical Society, in 
which the true intent was only half concealed 


| and a rivalry in historical literature, per se, was 


more than half-threatened. The contempt of 
established Boston reputations, which was thus 
manifested by the progressive party—what Mr. 
DeCosta would,probably, have called ‘‘ the New 
**School,” had he been there to see—was 
promptly resented by its venerable rival; and, 
whether before the Legislature of the Common- 
or in the world’s wide wilderness, the 
young Society has encountered the heaviest, 


| and the bitterest, and the most relentless of the 
| opposition which it has met, from the members 


of the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
from the Society, herself. Greek has met 
Greek and Brahmin has jostled Brahmin, in 


| this lively, if not lovely, contention, for a full 


quarter of a century; and, notwithstanding 
this conflict of the clans, Boston rejoices, if we 
may believe Mr. Slafter, in the remarkable be- 
lief that her’s is ‘‘a people of unusual social 
*‘and political equality, with an inheritance of 
‘many elements of character of which she al- 
‘* ways feels a just but not ostentatious pride!” 

Last March ended the first twenty-five years 
of the existence of the newly-formed Society; 


‘and it was its privilege, on that occasion, 


to flaunt its banners, and blow its horns, and 
tell what wonders it had, meanwhile, accom- 
plished. Oddly enough, if the trnth of history 
was to become an element in its proceedings, a 
New England parson was selected to tell the 
story of its renown; and, reasonably enough, 
he told of some things of which he evidently 
knew something while he also told of others of 
he knew exactly 
nothing. Let us see, in this elegant volume, 
how he played his part in this little drama. 
Mr. Slafter opened his discourse, boldly, by 
introducing the handful of excellent, but indig- 
nant, men—Bostonians—who met in Boston, 
in 1845, for the purpose of organizing a new 
Historical Society in which they could severally 
play parts; and he very graphically and, proba- 


selves that the sun has not risen nor set in ‘‘ the | bly, very accurately, as far as he went, told 
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what those gentlemen desired, what they hoped, 
and what they did, in calling into existence 
“The New-England Historic-Genealogical So- 
“ciety.” He traced, too, after a fashion of his 
own,the small beginnings and the slow progress 
to respectability, as a Society, of the new organ- 
ization; and he told of some things which were 
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nd the ‘excessive and unnatural modesty” 
| which, twenty-five years ago, he says, formed 
jan important element of what he conceives to 
|have been, then, the New-English character; 
jand he claims for the new Society the dis- 
| tinguished honor of having revolutionized, in 
| these latter days, these peculiarities of by-gone 


true while of other things, equally true and | Yankeedom, and of adding some new features 
equally germain to his subject, he did not tell a|to the unsophisticated ‘‘cheek” with which 


single syllable. 
He told nothing, whatever, for instance, of | 
the individual grievances and personal bad | 
feeling which originally led to the organization 
of the new Society: he told nothing, whatever, 
of the rigid opposition which that Society has | 
experienced, before the General Court and | 
elsewhere, from the old Massachusetts Histor- | 
ical Society: he told nothing, whatever, of the 
systematic abstraction, time after time, of the 
more active and influential young members | 
of the young Society, by their subsequent | 
election to what is considered the more envia- 


| elais. 


|New England was wont, he says, modestly 
and timidly, to hear of her fathers, a quarter 
of a century ago—abont the time, for instance, 
when we heard Rufus Choate tell of ‘‘a 
Church without a Bishop, a State ‘‘ without 
a King,” which some Lincolnshire runaways, 
sometime, were unblushingly said to have 
introduced into the Lantern-land of Rab- 
It is very certain that we should have 
known nothing of the peculiar ‘‘ prejudice” or 
the more remarkable ‘‘ modesty,” to which 
reference was made, if this Orator in Boston 
| had not so modestly told of them; and, quite as 


ble membership of the old Society, where the | certainly, we should not have believed the 
associations were more agreeable: he _ told| story of their existence, so recently, if a New- 
nothing, whatever, of the earnest desire of the | English parson had not, unblushingly, made us 
new Society, time after time expressed, to drop | acquainted with the information. Backed by 


° ° | . . . ~y . 
the Genealogical feature of its name and character, | ® Historic-Genealogical Society and by a par- 
about which he was so inconsistently but so|son, however, who can reasonably dispute the 


elaborately eloquent, andto assume the title 
and honors of ‘‘The New England Historical 
“Society:” he was perfectly dumb concerning 
the reason of its failure to secure that coveted 
privilege—in short, like most others of his class, 
he told only what makes for his own glory and 


the Society’s, wlrile his tongue was convenient- | 
ly silent in all that makes for their individual | 


and associated disadvantage. 


What Mr. Slafter said of the importance of | 
Genealogy is unquestionably true; but, if the | 


Society really supposed that Genealogy was 
thusimportant, why has that Society desired 
and attempted, so earnestly and so frequently, 
to cut loose from it, altogether? Why, too, 
since the Society’s records so clearly indicate 
how completely distasteful that particular sub- 
ject is, among its membership, was anything 
said in its favor, by its last mouth-piece? 
the Society’s policy changed, in these our days; 
or is it on another of its periodical rampages, 
not wholly sensible of what it desires or what it 
does not desire; or has its last Orator gravely and 
wilfully misrepresented its real sentiments, in 
thus heralding, aloud, with grotesque inconsis- 


cy, its most noteworthy feature—what it has| 
so earnestly and repeatedly repudiated and | 


sought to cut loose from? 

Mr. Slafter tells, too, of the ‘‘strong, deep- 
“seated prejudice, lurking everywhere in the 
‘‘New-England mind, against the cultivation, 
‘in any degree, of ancestral or family history,” 


Is | 


| statement? 
|_ Mr. Slafter was pleased to allude, also, to 
| Tae HisrortcaL MaGazine, and to make special 
| note of the fact that one volume of it was pub- 
| lished in Boston: for reasons which pleased 
himself, however—although one would have 
supposed that the spokesman of a Historical 
Society might have honored the truth by tell- 
ing it—he did not make any note of the other 
fact, not less important, that four times as 
many numbers of that work bear the imprint of 
‘* Morrisania, N. Y. ” as were ever issued from 
‘‘Boston;” and it has not been published 
either in Boston or in ‘‘the city of New York” 
;since June, 1867, Mr. Slafter to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Mr. Slafter was also loud-toned on the ‘“en- 
“ couragement”’ which the Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society has extended to ‘‘the publication 
‘*of local history of the most general and vari- 
‘‘ous character;” but we hazard nothing in 
saying that that ‘‘encouragement” has con- 
sisted only in receiving what has been given to it, 
without expending anything to help the luckless, 
unpaid author to pay his printers’ bills. Indeed, 
there are not five Historical Societies in the 
country, all told, which ‘‘encourage”’ histori- 
cal scholarship in any other way than by bleed- 
ing it; and there is, most certainly, not one in 
Boston, old or new, which has dared to be sin- 
gular, in that respect, by paying for what it en- 
joysof current historical literature. But think of 
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the ‘‘modesty” of that parson, in claiming that 
Tue Hisrorican Macazing, the Prince Society’s 
Publications, and the Collections of the Essex In- 
stitule—to say nothing of ‘‘ many other works,” 
—were ‘‘inspired, moulded,and perfected under 
‘*the stimulating and energizing influence of this 
‘*Society,” which never paid a dollar toward 
the production of two, if not of all of them. 
But we need pursue our subject no further. 
It is unpleasant to follow the trail of those who 
profess to be Christians when we can do no- 
thing besides exposing how little of the Master’s 
spirit there is in them, and how little they dare 
be just before they attempt to become selfish 
and regardless of the truth. 


C.—PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


9----Department of Public Instruction, City of Chicago. 
Sizteeenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, for the 
year ending July 1, 1870. Chicago: 1870. Octavo, pp. 264. 

This elegant volume contains the educational 
record of the city of Chicago, for the year 
1869-1870; and to those who are interested 
in such matters and to those who collect 
**locals”’ relative to Chicago, it is a volume of 
considerable importance. 


10.—Saint Louis: the future great city of the world. Illustrated 
with a map, By L. U. Reavis. Second Edition. St. Louis: 
Published by order of the St. Louis County Court. 1870. 
Octavo, pp. 136. 

Whatever the future of St. Louis may be, 
she, most certainly, will not lose any credit by 
reason of her backwardness in asserting her 
relative greatness. 

In the volume beforeus, the exact character 
and importance of which are not fairly repre- 
sented by its sensational title-page, we find a 
most profound discussion of the great question 
of the future of ‘‘the West” and, incidentally, 
of the relative future of the various municipal- 
ities, which, as if by magic, have sprung into 
being, here and there, over its broad domain. 
Reasonably enough, and not without proba- 
bility, as to her future, St. Louis looms up, in 
this elaborate argument, a head and shoulders 
above her sister cities ; and we are not unwill- 
ing to believe that the child is already born 
who shall live to see St. Louis forming, with 
San Francisco and New York, one of the three 
great emporiums of America—herself the lead- 
ing city of the interior, with New York com- 
manding the commerce of the Atlantic, and 
San Francisco that of the Pacific. Nor are 
we inclined to deny either the propriety or the 
probability of an early removal, westward, of 
the political capital of the confederacy ; and 
we are not disposed to deny that, in such a 
case, there is a fitness that St. Louis should 
receive the honor or the dishonor of its pres- 
ence as well as its advantages and disadvantages. 





We are inclined to the belief that some who 
are already grey-headed will live to see a new 
order of things, in which those who inhabit 
the great basin of the Mississippi—‘‘ the South” 
and ‘‘ the West,” occupying the wide domain 
between the Alleghanies and the Rocky-moun- 
tains—will consolidate, individually and ma- 
terially, and form ‘‘a more perfect Union” 
than they now enjoy ; when, without interfer- 
ing with all the privileges which Washington 
now claims a proprietorship, St. Louis will, 
naturally and without an effort, become the 
seat of Government as well as the seat of 
trade of the great heart of what are now 
“The United States of America.” But of 
this, Mr. Reavis has made no mention, among 
his speculations of the future. 

As a *‘local,” this is one of prime importance: 
as an essay, appealing to the careful considera- 
tion of thinking men, it possesses peculiar 
merit: as a public document, circulated at the 
expense of the tax-payers of St. Louis, it is 
remarkably significant. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

11.—T. Macct Flauti Captivi, Trinummus, et Rudens. With 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, By C. 8. Harrington, 
M. A. New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 278. 

The publishers of this volume have pre- 
sented therein the three Comedies of Plautus 
which are generally considered the best of his 
productions. The text adopted is chiefly that 
of Fleckeisen, occasionally varied with the read- 
ings of Brix; andit is annotated from the 
editions of Ritschl, Brix, Thornton, and the 
Delphin. 

The edition is a very neat one. 


12.—Lighthouses and Lightships: a descriptive and historical 
account, their mode of construction, and organization. By W. 
H. Davenport Adams. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 322. Price $1.50. 

Another of that excellent series of ‘‘ Wonder- 
“books” of which we have so often written our 
hearty approval. It is devoted to Lighthouses 
and Lightships; and we have only to regret, 
concerning it, that it has so completely over- 
looked the American portion of its subject. 

It is beautifully illustrated and is a handsome 
volume. 


13.—Life and Alone. 
pp. 407. Price $1.50. 

This is a novel which has been received with 
great favor, by those whose tastes and leisure 
lead them to examine this class of literature; and 
we can do no better than lay before our readers 
what is said of it, by the influential and excel- 
lent Baptist Watchman and Reflector. That pa- 
per, which represents the New England churches, 
says: ‘“The opening chapter does not indicate the 
‘strength of the book. The plot is singularly 


Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1870. 16mo. 
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‘original, imitating nothing in the range of fic- 


‘‘tion, and independant of all conventional | 


‘‘ standards; the characters are striking and well 


‘‘ drawn, the situations strong, the development | 
‘‘of the story artistic and consistent, and the | 
‘‘moral tone thoroughly healthful. It has all | 


‘**the fascination of ‘sensation,’ but with a con- 
‘‘tinual undercurrent of strong purpose and 
‘“‘wholesome sentiment. It has power, but 
‘‘always in the right direction; it has the purest 
“exemplification of piety while itis not a ‘reli- 
“ ‘gious novel.’ It has its full share of social 
** questions without any pandering to bad no- 
‘*tions or vicious actions; in short, it meets the 
“most rigid demands of the genuine novel- 
“reader, while inculcating none but the highest 
‘‘moral principles, There is a strange indivi- 
“dualism pervading the book which impresses 
“the reader with the conviction that the story 
**is stranger than fiction, that its situations are 
** of real events. But of this we have no knowl- 
‘edge. The author, whoever he or she may be, 
‘*has written a book which, the more carefully 
‘it is read the more favorably it will be judged.” 


14.— Wonders of Acoustics; or Phenomena of Sound, From 
the French of Rodolphe Radan. The English revised by 
Robert Ball, M. A. With Illustrations. New York: C. Scribner 
& Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. viii, 267. Price $1.50. 


The sixteenth of that excellent Library of 
Wonders, of which we have already given so 
emphatic an approval. 

The typography is excellent and more than 
a hundred wood-cuts add their attractions to 
the text, making it a fit companion volume of 
those which have preceded it. 


15.—A School History of the United States, from the discovery 
of America to the year 1870. By David B. Scott. Illustrated 
with Maps and Engravings. New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. 
Duodecimo, pp. xii, 425. 

Another school-history, the attractions of 
which, both typographical and pictorial, are 
exceedingly enticing. But, while we find gen- 
eral good taste and skill in the use of the ma- 


terial employed by the author, we regret to see | 


him either reject or neglect to employ that 
which every teacher should use, in his great 
undertaking of teaching those who are to come 
after us, as the controlling power of the Repub- 
lic, concerning its history. Thus, he reprodu- 
ces all the old stories of Columbus’s career, 
many of which are open to very much doubt. He 
disregards, if he does not oe the knowl- 
edge which we possess of the Pre-Columbian 
discoveries in America and of the Northmen’s 
traffic with that Continent. He certainly mis- 
represents the Indian tribal polity as much as 
he overlooks the inter-tribal policy which made 
them such formidable enemies and such power- 
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| ful allies of the whites. So, tov, the theolo 

| of the original Indians, before they mixed wit 
the white reprobates who invaded their country 
and spoiled their possessions, is not founded on 
fact—they knew noe“ Great Spirit ” and as little 
of any heavenly hunting-grounds. Why the 
| stories about the pretended discoveries by the 
pirate, Verrazzanno, are repeated in modern 
school histories or any other history, is a mys- 
tery; and the bold repetition of the stories con- 
cerning the little Indian, Pocahontas, and the 
pictorial representation of what is, ridiculously 
enough, called the “ Murriage of Pocahontas,” 
costumed as a civilized bride, in an arched 
church hung with knightly banners, and sur- 
rounded by fashionable gallants and comely 
dames, is as nearly a burlesque on decency as 
it is a fraud on the truth. If Mr. Scott did not 
know that the pretended rescue of John Smith 
by Pocahontas is a fiction, Mr. Charles Deane 
has written in vain; and if this adulterous co- 
habitation of Rolfe, who was another woman’s 
husband, with this same Pocahontas, who was 
another man’s wife, isto be thus treated in 
school-books, there is little encouragement for 
parents to teach their children, at home, the 
beauty of a virtuous life. Is Mr. Scott quite sure 
that Maryland was originally settled at St. 
Mary’s? The ‘‘compact” on the May-flower 
warrants no such description of its purpose as 
Mr. Scott gives of it; else he has only told one- 
half of his story, in having neglected to tell why 
so many of the passengers did not sign it. Why 
does not Mr. Scott tell his pupils of the fraud 
practiced by the Puritans in removing the 
Government of Massachusetts Bay Colony from 
England to America? Why does he say, page 61, 
these Puritans ‘‘had come to America to enjoy 
‘‘ religious freedom,” while all the testimony 
shows their object, in that respect, to have 
been exactly the reverse? 

The cause of Mrs. Hutchinson’s troubles, 
both in Boston and on Rhode Island, is insuffi- 
ciently, if not inaccurately, stated. So, too, 
she was killed at Pelham, not New Rochelle, in 
this County; and that not because of the Indians’ 
War with the Dutch—she was not Dutch and the 
local Indians were friendly with her—but by 
refugee Pequots, to avenge the outrages com- 
mitted on them by Mrs. Hutchinson’s country- 
men, in New England, especially by her person- 
al friend, Captain John Underhill. : Mr. Scott 
seems to suppose that a majority of the Puri- 
tans had respect for ‘‘ thesouls”’ of the Indians, 
and, therefore, infused ‘‘a strong mixture of 
‘* kindness in their treatment” of them; but he, 
unfortunately, does not attempt to prove it. Mr. 
Scott also considers that the term ‘‘ Plantation,” 








‘*was soon dropped ” by the New England Col- 
onies, “ particularly Rhode Island,” (page 83): 
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we fancy that we remember the time when 
that word formed a part of the official title of 
‘The State of Rhode Island and Providence 
‘*Plantations;” and we fancy, too, that when 


Mr. Scott went to the Publig School Society’s | pressed by 


schools, in New York City, he 
fact. Why is Mr. Scott silent as to Slavery in 
the early New England Colonies?—even in his 
‘General Reflections,” of which so much 


ject. The Negro-plot, in New York, is also in- 
sufficiently described—it was an Anti-Roman- 


Catholic furore—and why does Mr. Scott limit | 


New Netherland (not New Netherlands, as he 
writes it,) on the East, to the Hudson instead of 
carrying it to the Connecticut? "Would not Mr. 
Scott have acted wisely in qualifying his em- 
phatic endorsement of Franklin’s fictitious 
claim to certain ‘‘ famous discoveriesin electri- 
‘*city,” many of which, if not all, or the theory 
of all, were appr opriated by him from the 
brain and the laboratory of Professor Kinnersly? 

Passing to page 150, Mr. Scott improperly 
gives Massachusetts too prominent a place 
among the early revolutionists of the Colonists; 
and the Boston street-row, 
dignified with the name of a ‘‘ Massacre,” even in 
the face of a Boston jury’s righteous verdict to 
the contrary, is unduly paraded as the first blood- 
shed of the struggle. Why does Mr. Scott say 
of the New York 
‘** would not permit the tea to be landed,” in the 
face of the fact that, in one case, the ship was 


sent back to England, and, in another, ‘‘ the peo- | 


**ple”—nol disguised as Mohawks and not under 


the shelter of a dark night, as was the practice of | 


Boston—deliberately boarded the vessel, in open 
day, in their ordinary apparel, and, after care- 
fully removing the other portions of the cargo, 


turned the obnoxious herb into the water and | 


made Whitehall-slip a revolutionary tea-pot? 
There was no ‘‘ mistake,” but disaffection, on 
Bunker’s-hill; and the gallant Prescott should 
not be made the scapegoat of Putnam’s wicked- 
neSS: 
the Charlestown peninsula is referred to. 
dependence was not ‘‘ freely spoken of,” in 1775, 
either within, or without, New England; and a 
redress of grievances, at most, was the demand 
of the Colonists, long after that year. The 
**Connecticut militia” were, certainly, 


is | 
said in his “ Preface,” he is silent on the sub- | 


tea-ship, only ‘‘ the people | 
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|to his want of correct information. 
which has been | 





not, | 


either wholly or in part, the captors of Ticon- | 


deroga, in 1775; and we incline to the opinion | 
that no ‘‘instructions,” concerning Indepen- 
dence, were sent .to the Delegates of Massa- 

chusetts, in the Congress, either on the thir- 
teenth of May, 1776, or on any other day. 


| 
i 


| 


| 


[September, 


to call attention to that concerning the Shay 
Insurrection, in Massachusetts, which was 
neither occasioned by Federal causes, nor 
directed against Federal authority, nor sup- 
Federal power; to the evident 


yas taught that | want of correct information, in the author, 


concerning the condition of the country, under 
the Articles of Confederation; to that con- 
cerning the supposed character of the Con- 
stitution for the United Slates, which is really 
only an amendment to the Articles referred to, 
and cancelled, of those Articles, only the very 
few paragraphs which conflict ed with it; to 
that concerning the author of The Ordinance of 
1787, which was rather Nathan Dane than 
Thomas Jefferson; and to that concerning M. 
Genet, who was superceded but not ‘‘ recalled.” 

Notwithstanding these and many other errors 
in the volume before us, we are not disposed to 
believe that they are the result of an intent, on 
the part of Mr. Scott, to mislead his readers—we 


| wish we could say as much of the errors made by 


some others who have written school histories— 
and we are inclined to attribute them entirely 
Indeed, 
we fancy that we see, throughout the volume, 
an earnest attempt to secure entire accuracy of 
statement, irrespective of persons or places; 
and we are confident that, with a more careful 
reading of the authorities, a volume would 
have been produced from Mr. Scott’s pen, 
which would have been as honorable to its au- 
thor as it would have been useful to its readers. 

May not we hope that Mr. Scott will seek 
the necessary information where it may be 
found, and give our children a text-book, on 
the history of our country, which will embrace 


| the results of the careful investigations of such 


careful readers as Messrs. 
Smith, Shea, Drake, Moore, 
laghan, Upham, ete., and cor 


Deane, Brevoort, 
Murphy, O’Cal- 
Tr Mt the errors of 


| those who have too long misguided our country- 


men and taken undue advantage of their own 


| wickedness? 
only one-half the story of the fight on | 
Ih- | 


As we have said the volume is a very neat one. 


18.—Willson’s New Speller and Analyzer. 
ough elementary instruction in the Orthography, 


Adapted to thor- 
Orthoepy, 


Formation, Derivation, and Uses of Words. By Marcius 


Willson. New York: Harper Bros. Sine anno. Octavo, pp. 152. 

Another of the multitude of school-books 
which serve to confuse the teachers and con- 
found the scholars, quite as much as they assist 
the one and inform the other. 

There can be no doubt that its arrangement 
is ingenious and, if impressed on the scholar’s 
memory, that it is suse »ptible of being made 
very useful; but we fear that the great mass of 


W » cannot notice the various errors, in other | | childre mn will not fully comprehend the scheme 


portions of the volume, as we desire, because | 
of our want of space; but we feel constrained 


nor make it available. 





